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CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 





LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 





— ~~ 


ee 2 , sth, 4 p.m.; rath, r1p.m.; 19th, 4p.m.; 26th, 1 p.m.: SATU 
From LONDON—TUESDAY, July 2d, 2 p.m.; oth, 9 a.m.; 16th, 2 p.m. 


METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
— ae From LEITH—WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; One; 17th, 3 p.m.; 24th, 9 


m.; 31st,3p.m.: FRIDAY, Jul 
AY, July 6th, 5 p.m.; 13th, 2p.m.; 2ot » 5p-m.; ro ig han 


; 23d, 9 a.m.; 30th, 2 p.m.: WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; roth, 10 a.m.; 17th, 


3 -— agi 10 a.m.; 31st, 2p.m.: SATURDAY, July 6th, 5 p.m.; athe noon ; 2oth, 5 p.m.; 27th, noon. 


8 :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second Cabin, 16s. 


Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), ros. 


RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s.; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d, 


oe Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. 


Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with — Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s. 6d.; 


and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s 


teamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra), 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGH Suirrinc Co., HermitaGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; SEAwARD Brorugrs, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 
Steam WavecaTs0n Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt & BontuHron, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatiey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; LavincTon BroTHERS, 69 Old oes EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREE ock.- 

?°. 


D. MacpouGa .t, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and here to 


8 and 9 COMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. 


[ Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.’) 


THOMAS AITKEN. 





JUBILEE VYVEAR—ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Ro 2GLisH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE} 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Crarims Pain, £2,600,000. Funps, £1,500,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeiTurE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 


Policies effected during 1889 on the Participating Scale will be entitled te 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at Christmas 1890. 


ANNUITIES granted on Favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—A. Jackson, Manager. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
B4** OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY RovAL CHARTER, 1847. 
° - ‘ . . £800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, . 
° ° ° . ° ° - £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 





RESERVE FUND, 


£1,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers ent further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt Street, EDINBURGH. 


ITOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 


AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Lonpon. 
Lionex R. C. Boyce, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GriFFin. M. Mowat, 
Rosert Davig Pegsies, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | AS. MUIRHEAD, Esq. 
James My.ng, Esq., 4 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 O_p Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTion undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTUREs of various und ings. 
The Maxinc of Apvances on Approved Security. 
The ConTractinG for and the Issurnc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 





London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcu. 
IN SCOTLAND. 


S UMMER TOURS 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
THE Royal Mail Steamer COLU MBA, with passen- 


' gers only, sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.m., from 

- reenock at 8.50 a.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- 
ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, 
Islay, Stornoway, etc. 


Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 
| MO 





DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hore Street, Giascow. 


NOTED FOR QUALITY. 


FOREIGN OUTFITS—A SPECIALTY. 


INDIA, CHINA, AFRICA, Etc., AT 
DERATE PRICES. 


OUTFIT LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GULLAND & KENNEDY, 
CLOTHIERS, SHIRT MAKERS, AND FOREIGN OUTFITTERS, 
55 NORTH HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 


4gi. THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 








‘IVANHOE.’ 


Train Connections— 

From GLASGOW (Queen Street), at 8.5 a.m.; (St. Enoch), 8.30; (Central), 9.0; 
(Bridge Street, Via Gourock), 9.2 ; (Bridge Street, Via Wem Ba ‘ 40. D 903 

Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.m., HE ENSB RGH 9.25, 
PRINCE'S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 
WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 
CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING'S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 

Returning from ve Bay at 2.15 p.M., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3-25, 
Rothesay 4.40, Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6.30. 

CONNECTING WITH TRAINS— 

From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 P.M. for Glasgow and Edinburgh ; from Gourock at 

5-55; Prince's Pier at 6.20; and Craigendoran at 6.50. j 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeorGce Street, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 





Mivowe vs Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 


Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 


Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. NNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. ee ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. TC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 





ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NOTES 

Tuat during the week questions should have been asked 
in both Houses with regard to Delagoa Bay and to Egypt 
is in the course of affairs. Lord Salisbury’s statement with 
regard to the former was reassuring, and ought to show 
Portugal that there is a limit even to British patience. It 
seems evident, however, that the Portuguese are deter- 
mined to exasperate us somehow. The latest news as to 
the stoppage of goods on the Zambesi is too aggravating a 
proof of this. In the discussion in the House of Lords on 
the Board of Agriculture Bill, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon expressed very sensible views as to the danger of 
raising false hopes in the farmers’ minds. The Bill, how- 
ever, was allowed to pass unopposed, as was one by which 
Western Australia is to come of age and to acquire the 
status of a self-governing colony. Mr. Smith’s statement 
on Thursday as to the course of business was, however, 
a matter of more immediate importance in the eyes 
even of that latest addition to the Dervish army, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, than any other event of the week. 
Government, after, as was to be expected, sundry protests 
from the inventors of certain Bills, have secured the whole 
of the time of the House of Commons for the remainder 
of the Session. Seven Bills are to be proceeded with, in- 
cluding, of course, the Local Government and the Univer- 
sities Bills. Only a portion of Mr. Balfour's Drainage 
Scheme is to survive ; while, worst of all, the question of 
Private Bill Legislation is in a parlous state. This is 
surely a question on which all patriotic Scotsmen are 
agreed. The Government proposal has met with almost 
unanimous approval, and it will be a misfortune for Scot- 
land if the removal of a grievance, which in many cases 
weighs most unjustly, should by factious opposition longer 
be delayed. 

Tue Local Government Bill is progressing but slowly 
through Committee. The fact that upon certain points 
Scottish supporters of the Government have seen it to be 
their duty to go into the Opposition lobby of itself justi- 
fies the debate upon them. The Government majority 
upon the questions relating to private rights of way and 
licensing was not large, and upon the question of the grant 
for free education it became uncomfortably small. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that this matter was again raised 
on Thursday. The Government have done wisely to 
yield to what is practically the unanimous voice of Scot- 
land. By giving the whole £250,000 necessary they will 
only carry out the scheme to its logical issue, while they 
will gain popularity for themselves, and please everybody 
but that not inconsiderable section who still refuse to see 
in Free Education anything but a dangerous Socialism. 


SENTIMENT has it. The House of Commons on Wednes- 
day finally decided that no children under ten years of 
age should be employed in theatres. It is a serious blow 
that has been struck at many a poor widow and at many a 
family of orphans, while the first result will be an increase 

VOL, I, 


in the poor-rates. The arguments brought forward in 
support of the amendment were, one and all of them, 
frothy and sentimental ; but when once a Briton believes 
that the triumph of sentiment will cost him nothing and 
will look well, then common-sense and experience must 
go by the board. 


Monpay was an anxious afternoon for the Ministerial 
whips in the House of Commons. Many of their men 
were at the garden party given by Lord Salisbury at Hat- 
field in honour of the Shah ; but when Mr. O’Brien rose 
to move the adjournment of the House they were tele- 
graphed for at once. Mr. O’Brien, however, was informed 
by the Speaker that his motion was incompetent, as the 
same subject (the conduct of the police at Charleville) 
had been brought up by Mr. Sexton a week before. 
Mr. O’Brien, baulked of his motion, then proceeded 
to make what he called a_ personal statement, in 
doing which he gave his account of the affair. Nothing, 
of course, could have exceeded tlhe cowardliness and 
brutality of the police except the coolness and _intre- 
pidity of their prisoner. Though the crowd did break 
a window, their sole object in coming to the station was 
to see Mr. O’Brien. To some such purpose did Mr. 
O’Brien tell his tale in language which became more and 
more hysterical and impassioned, until he was sharply 
pulled up by the Speaker, who certainly had given him a 
good deal of rope. Mr. O’Brien was told that he must 
not bring charges against people in a statement to which 
there would be no reply, and after one or two attempts to 
go on he was compelled to resume his seat. 





Last Saturday a deputation from the Corporation of 
Cardiff presented Mr. Gladstone with the freedom of that 
town at Sir Edward Reed’s house in London. It had been 
agreed, it seems, that Mr. Gladstone was to avoid contro- 
versial topics in his speech; but he managed to infuse 
into his remarks a good deal of party spirit, and to lay 
down a good deal of very mischievous doctrine. His 
main theme was the praise of what, for want of a better 
name, may be called provincial nationalism. He enlarged 
on the growth of Welsh patriotism, and revelled in the 
notion of Wales for the Welsh. But not a word of the 
bounds beyond which such a spirit becomes a serious 
danger; not a syllable of concern for the United King- 
dom ; not a thought of the disagreeable consequences for 
Scotland and for Wales and for Ireland if the principle is 
carried out, and England is to be strictly preserved for the 
English. 





AFTERWARDs at luncheon Mr. Gladstone extended the 
scope of his observations to Ireland, which indeed be- 
came his sole theme. He said nothing new ; but persisted 
in the now familiar method of making the most question- 
able assertions with an aggressive assurance which would 
seem almost out of place in the statement of a mathe- 
matical proposition. Thus he actually said that the Irish 
people have advanced so far in their political education 
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that no amount of provocation will drive them to crime ; 
and capped this by maintaining that the Crimes Bill was 
aimed at combinations and associations which in England 
and Scotland are perfectly legal. He then went on to 
assert that practically the whole of public opinion in 
America is in favour of Home Rule, and proved it by 
appealing to a couple of addresses he had received from 
the officials of two American States; and all this with a 
gravity and complacency almost amounting to monomania. 
Granted that Mr. Gladstone is right about America, what 
then? As he said in his first speech, he is ready to side 
with ‘ England against the world’ on the question of free 
trade. Why should the cause of ‘ England against the 
world’ on Home Rule be less worthy of his support ? 





On Wednesday Mr. William O’Brien, speaking at 
Tipperary, is said to have announced the production, in 


the immediate future, of a new and improved Plan of 


Campaign. The old Plan has indeed been disastrous to 
the tenants, and only serviceable to those persons into 
whose hands the campaign rents ultimately fell. That 
the tenantry are beginning to realise this has become 
clear to Mr. O’Brien and his colleagues lately, and the 
sense of failure has now, after serving to increase the 
venom of their language, induced them to bring their 
tactics under review. A reference to ‘all the most 
honoured and illustrious men in Ireland’ seems to indi- 
cate that Mr. Parnell is to be brought up to the scratch 
this time. Of course it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty whether the whole thing is not mere empty bragging 
on the part of the hero of the breeches ; from his general 
conduct one might be inclined to imagine that it is, but 
that circumstances point the other way. The Parnellite 
faction is pretty well reduced to desperation. The Plan 
has broken down, the Crimes Act is prevailing, and the 
Land Purchase Acts are being in every part of Ireland 
taken advantage of. On the top of all this comes that 
unspeakable iniquity, a combination of landlords, who have 
determined to help one another to clear out the idle and 
turbulent and replace them with tenants of substance and 
industry. What has happened on the Ponsonby estate is 
bound to force Mr. O’Brien and his friends to try new 
measures. What these measures are we can guess from 
the fact that the speech was evidently aimed at the 
tenants of Mr. Smith Barry. Up till now the Plan of 
Campaign has been worked on each estate separately, and 
the avowed object in every case has been a reduction of 
rents. Now, however, the conspiracy is to be centralised, 
if we mistake not, and used in true Irish method as a 
means of intimidating individuals and inducing them to 
pursue some course which the ‘ honourable and illustrious’ 
men happen to desire. 





Tue interest excited by the Cronin affair in America 
seems to be increasing. All sorts of rumours are flying 
about, and it is difficult to know how much to believe. 
Thus it is said that Dr. Cronin was told off to kill Le 
Caron, and was to have been afterwards betrayed to the 
police. His assistant is said to have fled to England, 
carrying with him many of the secrets of the Clan-na- 
Gael. An elaborate story also comes of a letter found 
below the Niagara Falls, written apparently by an ac- 
complice in the crime. Two things, however, are pretty 
plain amid all this newspaper gossip. One is the 
great power of the secret society to which Cronin 
belonged. Many of the Chicago police were con- 
nected with it, and the man Burke, who fled to Winnipeg, 
is there resisting his extradition with money which in all 
probability it supplies. The other important fact is what 
looks like the awakening of the American people to the 
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tyranny of the Irish faction in the United States. Public 
meetings are being held, and pretty strong sentiments have 
been freely expressed. The conspiracy to protect Cronin’s 
murderers is no doubt a powerful one ; but, if they escape 
justice, the Irish wire-pullers will have to reckon with a 
shocked and an indignant public opinion. 





Mr. Asguitn is so generally looked upon as a rising 
man in the Separatist party that his speech at the Palmer- 
ston Club dinner a month ago attracted a good deal of 
attention. He has now explained his views at greater 
length in a very interesting letter to his constituents. He 
still feels that some authoritative declaration of the Home 
Rule policy is desirable, and in demanding it carefully 
disclaims all disloyalty to his leader. It is plain that Mr. 
Asquith sees the difficulties which confront his party ; 
and, as he says, they are not to be got over merely by 
ignoring them. At the same time he seems quite pre- 
pared to be as inconsistent as any one else; for he Says 
that ‘Ireland first’ must still be the watchword of the 
Gladstonians, though he has just pointed out that ‘ Ire- 
land first’ with the Irish members at Westminster is as 
much out of the question as ‘Ireland first’ with the Irish 
members away from Westminster. He goes on to say 
that the word ‘ federation’ is an inaccurate description of 
his scheme, which is true enough. Federation means the 
bringing together of independent nations. What Mr. 
Asquith wants is the breaking up of one nation into many. 
At least that is what he is working for, even if he does not 
wan it. 

Pustic life in France is made up at present of two 
things—long speeches and libels. The second are more 
important than the first, for they do seem to produce some 
effect, whereas the speeches pass like so much wind. 
Therefore, we need say no more of M. Goblet’s great ad- 
dress than that it was full of the sonorous phrases and of 
that belief in the efficacy of mere words which is now 
universal among Frenchmen. As for the libels, it is to be 
noted that after a torrent of calumnious charges of all 
sorts in the Chamber, the Courts have at last had an 
opportunity of saying their say. Several newspapers have 
been fined for libelling the Procureur-Général M. Quesnai 
de Beaurepaire. They have said truly that he threw his 
rifle away and ran in the Franco-German War. If he did 
he sinned in company with several tens of thousands of his 
countrymen. But it seems that M. Quesnai de Beaure- 
paire did not imitate the well-known behaviour of Horace, 
or at least, not in the manner and on the occasions alleged. 
So the jury has found for him, and the libellous editors 
are cast in damages. Perhaps this may do something to 
check the intolerable quantity of calumny which goes on 
in French politics at present. In the meantime the legal 
proceedings against the General do still somewhat hang 
fire. 





We have been told that our new Naval Programme 
would lead to corresponding exertions on the part of 
France, and that the competition in bloated armaments 
would go on ad infinitum. France’s response promises to 
be on a modest scale, and, such as it is, there are diff- 
culties besetting its fulfilment. Admiral Krantz states 
that he is urging his colleagues to find him means for 
building new war-ships at a cost of 58,000,000 francs. 
M. Tirard says that, while anxious to carry out the 
Minister of Marine’s plans, the Government have first 
to ‘seek a means of finding the necessary funds without 
having recourse to the extraordinary Budget.’ France's 
impecuniosity is in certain respects a blessing in disguise 
to itself and other nations. 
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Sin Georce Cuetwynp has relieved the Jockey Club 
from an intensely uncomfortable position. The somewhat 
ambiguous verdict of the arbitrators left the matter very 
much where it was, and in face of this verdict the stewards 
would hardly have been justified in calling upon Sir George 
to resign. By leaving the Club on his own initiation he 
has done well. His resignation was accompanied by a 
letter, in which he resolutely maintained that he was inno- 
cent of any breach of the rules of racing. It is said that 
he has since been warned off the course at Newmarket. 
If this be true, Mr. Lowther stands convicted of a volte- 
fuce. The rumour that the Duke of Westminster was to 
‘propose a vote of thanks to Lord Durham fortunately 
proved to be without foundation. As far as Sir George 
Chetwynd and Lord Durham are concerned, the matter 
may here be allowed to rest. But the broader question 
remains unanswered. Whatever view we may take of the 
award of the arbitrators, there can be no doubt that the 
inquiry which was held before Mr. Lowther and his col- 
leagues threw an uncomfortably vivid light on the im- 
morality of racing. Ifthe turf is ever to win back the 
respect and enthusiasm of the nation, it must be purged 
of the rascals, whether they be owners, trainers, or jockeys, 
who have made what was once a manly British sport ‘an 
opportunity for contemptible swindling. 


Mr. Ruskin has always shown himself to be a master of 
paradox, but in his latest utterance he has surpassed all 
his previous efforts. A not overwise Welshman recently 
asked him whether he thought it would be better for 
Wales if the Welsh language should gradually die out and 
English be used instead of it. To this the oracle replied 
as follows: ‘God forbid. The Welsh language is the 
language of music. There is no genius about the English 
language. The Scotch have got all the poetry, and the 
Irish all the wit, and how the devil we got Shakespeare I 
do not know.’ What was once said of Whewell may be 
paraphrased and applied to Mr. Ruskin: ‘ Art is his forte, 
omniscience is his foible.’ Of course the Master has an 
intimate acquaintance with the languages of Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. This renders it all the more strange 
that he should have committed himself to the wild state- 
ment quoted above. The proof of the pudding is the 
eating of it, and Shakespeare does not stand alone in 
English literature, We also ‘ got’ Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Scott, and a hundred others. And have we not 
among us still the author of Modern Painters? The last 
argument at least should appeal to Mr. Ruskin. For fifty 
years he has been juggling to some purpose with the Eng- 
lish language, and he has either extracted from it or put 
into it a considerable amount of ‘ genius.’ But after all is 
not the sage’s last dogmatic assertion another instance of 
the Ruskinian fallacy ? The Welsh are musical, the Scots 
are poetical, the Irish are witty ; therefore there must 
be genius in their languages. What is this but the 
familiar argument in another form: ‘ Fra Angelico was a 
noble soul and therefore he painted noble pictures ’ ? 





NOTICE. 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Eprror cannot 
- undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 
‘ ee and business communications should be addressed, and 
-heques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 9 Thistle 
" Street, Edinburgh. 
— Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum ; 
. Seggpory and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
hi la, and New Zealand, 41, 14s. 8d.; and India and China, 
ies ety 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 
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ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of troops having been 
& ordered to Egypt from the nearest Mediterranean 
stations, we may be sure that Colonel Wodehouse’s 
reports occasion some anxiety. It is not the habit of 
British officers to exaggerate the dangers they are con- 
fronted with; it is not customary with the British 
Government to take military measures of any sort 
except upon full conviction of their necessity; and if 
it be true that two thousand soldiers are to be sent to 
Egypt forthwith, the advance of the Dervishes upon 
Assouan must be regarded at headquarters as likely to 
What their numbers may be 
does not appear from the published reports; but the 


prove very troublesome. 


force must be a considerable one to be able to afford 
such losses as were inflicted on it last week, while its 
temper is evident from the determination with which it 
goes on immediately after a terrible lesson in slaughter. 
That, however, is the way with these desperately cour- 
ageous tribes, who, most unfortunately, will not be con- 
vinced that attack is useless till they are half-destroyed. 
So it appears now, though not very long ago all the 
tribes in the Soudan and beyond it were kept in what 
seemed to be the merest terror by a few scattered 
handfuls of Egyptian soldiery. The difference may 
be explained, perhaps, by the desperation of reli- 
gious fanaticism—of the uprising of Mohammedan- 
ism in Africa which has made itself known else- 
where than in the Soudan. If so, so much the worse. 
In any case it is a very troublesome matter to deal 
with ; and, judging by the telegrams from Cairo, the 
movement which Colonel Wodehouse reports is not 
likely to be checked without a vast deal more killing 


‘and wounding than it is pleasant to contemplate. 


How much of this deplorable slaughter might be 
avoided if we were in full communication with the 
tribes has long been a grave question, and it does not 
become less serious as time goes on. The truth is that 
for some years past the Egyptian Government has been 
cut off from all beyond its outposts in a much-narrowed 
area. Who knows what is going on at Khartoum, for 
instance ? And who can say how much of the difficulty 
imposed on us by this new incursion might have been 
avoided if there had been a little more and a little 
earlier knowledge of it? In time, no doubt, the mal- 
content Soudanese will learn that, while thev may live 
in perfect liberty within their own borders, they will 
only move to their own destruction if they invade ter- 
ritory under the British protectorate ; meanwhile, how- 
ever, it seems a vast pity that the conviction cannot be 
brought home to them by anything short of oft-repeated 
conflict in which they are dreadfully slaughtered and 
we half deplore the victory. While Gordon lived, we 
had in our hands a most powerful means of reducing 
the Soudan to peace—peace founded on mutual 
intelligence and good-will; though not without some 
preliminary fighting, of course. Him we chose to aban- 
don, though it will not do to say ‘we’ either; for 
that would be a deeper reproach to the nation than its 
people deserves. Abandoned and betrayed he was, not 
by Britain but by a Minister who was allowed to 
gamble away in his own speculations the honour of the 
country: a Minister who, with sixty eyes in his head, 
never yet saw a yard beyond his nose. Gordon being 
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left to butchery, was butchered. With his fall dark- 
ness descended upon all the region beyond Assouan ; 
and out of the darkness comes nothing but trouble for 
Egypt and Mr. Gladstone's fellow-countrymen. ‘This 
they must meet as best they can. It may not be, 
probably will not be, a very serious matter for us ; but 
even for the sake of the Soudanese themselves we can 
but deplore the consequences of Gordon’s betrayal, and 
all the chances of peace and order that were murdered 
with him. 

It seems to be supposed that on hearing of the 
northward march of the Dervishes the French must 
have been very much ashamed of their reasons for veto- 
ing Sir Edgar Vincent’s Conversion Scheme ; but no- 
body who understands the wishes and the policy of 
France in Egyptian affairs will imagine anything of the 
kind. It is quite a mistaken fancy that the French 
desire to put an end to the occupation of Egypt. They 
do not stipulate, and have never stipulated, for the 
evacuation of the country by foreign troops. If they 
had their way, there would be no more danger to Egypt 
from an incursion of the wild Soudan tribes than there 
is at this moment, and no more likelihood of a fall in 
Egyptian stocks in consequence, Every French Govern- 
ment for years past has steadily worked for the restitu- 
tion of dual control. The revival of that arrangement 
—which was invented by M. Waddington, we believe,— 
is what they are constantly aiming at. With it they 
would be perfectly content ; and of course it would not 
mean denuding Egypt of defence against Soudanese 
marauders. On the contrary, it would mean additional 
resources of defence as long as there was any danger of 
disturbances like those we are now called to put down. 
Under a system of dual control joint occupation would 
naturally follow as a safeguard against such disturbances; 
and if some British troopswere recalled, it would only be to 
replacethem with at least as many Frenchmen. This being 
understood there is obviously nothing in the taunt that 
the French Government forgot all about Dervishes and 
French bondholders when they asked for the evacuation 
of Egypt by the British. They never meant evacuation 
no matter what may be the terms in which the veto of 
the Conversion Scheme was expressed. They meant and 
mean joint control ; with joint occupation as a matter 
of course, as long as the pres.nce of European troops 
is still necessary for the pexce and security of the 
country. It does not at all follow, therefore, that the 
French Government feels any chagrin at the news from 
Cairo, as reflecting on the wisdom of their recent 
conduct. On the contrary, we may suppose them all 
the happier. It is some embarrassment for England at 
least. It may forbode continuity of trouble. It may, 
and in point of fact will, strengthen the arguments of 
those who maintain that only by the Mohammedan 
authority of the Sultan can the Soudan be kept in 
order, and that the best Government for Egypt 
would be a purely native Government after all. (This 
was Prince Bismarck’s opinion a few years ago, though 
of course he may have changed it since.) If the French 
wish to put an end to the domination of England in 
Egypt, so do the Turks. It is a matter they are con- 
stantly fretting over ; and, in all likelihood, the news 
of more fighting in Upper Egypt will lead to a fresh 
batch of ‘ representations’ from the Porte. Not that 
that is of much consequence ; but, taken altogether, 
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there is nothing here to vex the French, who may also 
reckon a little on the effect in England of two or three 
bloody encounters like that reported last week, with 
the distressing stories which followed that report. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of all, to Egypt we must 
hold fast. Much else that used to be thought essential 
to the prosperity and security of the Empire has passed 
from its control ; all the more necessary is it that Egypt 
should never be allowed to fall out of our hands. 


ST. PATRICK OF BROOKLYN. 


‘ HAVE never met a better man morally, as a 

Christian and as a philanthropist, than Patrick 
Ford... Such is the testimony of Mr. Davitt to his 
friend the editor of The Irish World. The testimony 
to character is certainly a remarkable one, and deserves 
to be somewhat closely examined. Both of these gentle- 
men—the eminent Christian and his eminent admirer— 
are important personages just now. Mr. Davitt is 
probably the most honest and on the whole the most 
respectable of the men to whom Mr. Gladstone _pro- 
poses to hand over the Loyalists of Ireland. Patrick 
Ford is the individual who, on their own statement, has 
paid to the Parnellites by far the larger portion of that 
very large sum which they have received, and for which 
they show such a strange inability to account. We 
cannot all be perfect ; we cannot all aspire to the high 
pinnacle of virtue on which the editor of The Irish 
World stands. Probably Mr. Davitt himself would 
admit that even among the band of bright spirits who 
cluster round the ‘Uncrowned King’ there are some 
lesser lights, some stars of inferior magnitude, who fall 
short of the full and pure effulgence of the philan- 
thropic Ford. 

Mr. Davitt himself, indeed, has spoken of Mr. 
Matthew Harris in terms which would scarcely be 
applicable to a St. Laurence or St. Patrick, and the 
words ‘ felon, setter, snake, and coward,’ seem to indi- 
‘ate a moral nature somewhat below that of the perfect 
man; and it may be that there are yet others besides 
Mr. Harris who are less wholly good than the modern 
St. Patrick of Brooklyn. If this be the case—and alas ! 
in this wicked world such a falling-away is not impos- 
sible—a remarkable prospect is opened before us. We 
cannot duly appreciate it until we have examined 
somewhat closely the existing situation. To begin 








with, it seems a logical consequence of the state of 


things described that, in the event of Messrs. Glad- 
stone and Davitt succeeding, we must look forward to 
the government of Ireland by persons who have attained 
a lower standard of virtue than Mr. Ford ; that being 
the case, it is obviously important to know what that 
particular standard is. Now it may be perfectly true 
that Ford is the best Christian and the finest philan- 
thropist included in the circle of Mr. Davitt’s acquaint- 
ance ; that is a matter on which Mr. Davitt is no doubt 
the best authority. If he says so we may, in this in- 
stance, believe him. What Ford is relatively to Mr. 
Davitt’s other friends is a point on which we have no 
special information, but what Ford is positively is per- 
fectly plain to all the world. 

There is no need to mince matters. Ford is a coarse, 
canting ruffian, who lacks the courage to execute the 
crimes which he recommends others to commit: there 
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is no need to cast about for proofs of this assertion, the 
matter is one about which there is no room for argu- 
ment or controversy ; he who runs may read. Snugly 
ensconced in his ‘ comfortable office in Brooklyn, Ford 
has over and over again sent forth by tens of thousands 
recommendations which reached, and were intended to 
reach, poorer and less cautious people than himself, 
urging them to commit a series of cruel and dastardly 
murders in order to further Mr. Ford’s political ends. 
There should be no confusion about this matter. We 
are not speaking of the kind of assassinations which the 
cant of the day has thought fit to call political or 
agrarian ; vile they are and shameful they are beyond 
all doubt, but it is not of such crimes that we are now 
speaking; it is of cruel massacres of innocent women and 
children, of the infliction of lingering tortures upon 
men and women whom Ford had never seen, and of 
whose lives he knew nothing, of wanton destruction, and 
of open robbery. ‘These were the things which the eminent 
Christian and philanthropist did his best to promote 
not once nor twice but scores of times, not by innuendo 
or suggestion, but by direct incitement, in the paper 
which Mr. Davitt has sworn that he was doing his best 
to circulate through Ireland. Let St. Patrick of 
Brooklyn speak for himself. Here is an extract from 
one of his own articles. * Destroy London and you 
destroy her credit. Lay London in ashes and down go 
her banks, her insurance companies, and her prestige. 
What then? Would not Englishmen play at this game 
too? Might not Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Galway 
share the fate of London? Possibly, but not likely. 
But if so, then lay Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Leeds likewise in ashes.” Not bad indeed for a philan- 
thropist! Or again, in an article patting Mr Parnell 
on the back, and at the same time saying a cheer- 
ing word to the Dynamite section, ‘ The physical 
foree men are causing England to howl as_ she 
never howled before. Here is the advantage of diver- 
sity of methods. Success, say we, to the National 
League, and more power to Dynamite. Here is a 
report taken from the speech of one of Mr. Ford’s 
friends, and reported in the columns of Mr. Ford’s 
paper: ‘We can create such a condition of things 
that to every English Ministry and every English 
official in Ireland it will be absolutely a living hell, and 
Government will be a living death. 

And we might continue such quotations for pages. 
Even Mr. Davitt appears to think that Mooney or 
‘Transatlantic’ was a dangerous scoundrel ; but Mr, 
Davitt is perfectly correct when he states that Ford 
inserted * miles’ of ‘'Transatlantic’s’ hideous incitements 
to murder in his paper. It is true that few of the vil- 
lainies recommended by The Irish World were actually 
attempted ; it is fortunate that among the less ardent 
Christians of a degenerate world only a remnant were 
found to carry out the crusade preached by the Pro- 
phet of Brooklyn, But this we can say, that had one 
single man been found base and degraded enough to 
do the work which Patrick Ford wished to be done, 
the gallows would have been too good for him. 
Mr. Ford, it is true, as a Christian philanthropist, never 
did pull a trigger or explode a bomb; his part was 
strictly limited to inciting others to do so, and to keep- 
ing his own skin safe: public opinion will doubtless 
form a correct judgment as to his deserts. Nor is this 
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all we know about the Saint of Brooklyn: we know 
from Mr. Parnell’s own mouth that, if there be any 
meaning in the English language, he habitually seeks 
to further his cause by deliberate and wilful falsehood, 
and that over and over again he has altered telegrams 
and letters, invented speeches, and palmed them off 
upon his readers as accurate representations of the 
utterances of men whose names he found it convenient 
to conjure with. It is indeed hard to conceive a more 
contemptible and repulsive figure than that of this man 
Ford. Abusing the protection of the great nation which 
is cursed by the presence of himself and his associates, 
he has for years sought to carry on by deputy a cam- 
paign of murder four thousand miles away. Stretching 
out one hand to Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt, and the 
other to the corrupt gang of assassins who have been 
growing like a cancer in the body of the American 
State, he has kept friends with them all. Once only, 
for a few brief months, did he quarrel with one of his 
allies: as is usually the case in the party to which he 
belongs, the squabble was about money. Now once 
again he has been received into the full bond of brother- 
hood. With all his faults, Ford has his uses. One 
fortunate purpose he undoubtedly serves—namely, to 
show to all the world what is the character and what 
the conduct which can command the admiration and 
win the esteem of the Parnellite party. Mr. Davitt, 
too, has done good service by his plain speaking. It is 
interesting—nay, more, it is useful—to know that his 
ideal of a Christian and a philanthropist is so nearly 
realised in St. Patrick of Brooklyn. We commend to 
our readers a careful study of the * Acta Sanctorum’; 
are they not written in the columns of The Irish 
World ? 


THE CRICKET SEASON, 
Lapras Elevens and the ‘rigour of 


the game’ have characterised the Cricket Season 
of 1889 as far as it has gone. At the first, downpours 
of rain and treacherous grounds made long scores im- 
possible. But sunshine soon brought fast wickets, and 
then many were the heroes who leaned upon their bats, 
and said * that they were in for an uncommon score.’ 
Yet the batsmen have not had it all their own way, 
For some years past, owing no doubt to the genius of 
one or two great cricketers, we have heard complaints 
that the bat had won a complete mastery over the ball. 
This season we are glad to see the balance somewhat 
restored. The bowlers have once more asserted their 
supremacy. Draws have not been so common as they 
were, and although sensation-mongers may have met 
with disappointment, those who have a keen eye for the 
subtleties of the game have witnessed many a well- 
contested fight. Rapid scoring on an easy ground has 
its own peculiar charm. The enthusiast, however, will 
always rather watch the incomparable * Doctor’ baffling 
the wiles of Lohmann or Briggs on a difficult wicket than 
gaze in open-mouthed wonder at the easy triumphs of 
Thornton and the sloggers. Foreign competition has 
contributed little to the Cricket of 1889. The Aus- 
tralians, the only foemen worthy to measure themselves 
with us at our own game, are not expected in England 
until next year. In their absence the Philadelphians 
may attract some attention ; and they, though they did 
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left to butchery, was butchered. With his fall dark- 
ness descended upon all the region beyond Assouan ; 
and out of the darkness comes nothing but trouble for 
Egypt and Mr. Gladstone's fellow-countrymen. This 
they must meet as best they can. It may not be, 
probably will not be, a very serious matter for us ; but 
even for the sake of the Soudanese themselves we can 
but deplore the consequences of Gordon’s betrayal, and 
all the chances of peace and order that were murdered 
with him. 

It seems to be supposed that on hearing of the 
northward march of the Dervishes the French must 
have been very much ashamed of their reasons for veto- 
ing Sir Edgar Vincent’s Conversion Scheme ; but no- 
body who understands the wishes and the policy of 
France in Egyptian affairs will imagine anything of the 
kind. It is quite a mistaken fancy that the French 
desire to put an end to the occupation of Egypt. They 
do not stipulate, and have never stipulated, for the 
evacuation of the country by foreign troops. If they 
had their way, there would be no more danger to Egypt 
from an incursion of the wild Soudan tribes than there 
is at this moment, and no more likelihood of a fall in 
Egyptian stocks in consequence, Every French Govern- 
ment for years past has steadily worked for the restitu- 
tion of dual control. The revival of that arrangement 
—which was invented by M. Waddington, we believe, 
is what they are constantly aiming at. With it they 
would be perfectly content ; and of course it would not 
mean denuding Egypt of defence against Soudanese 
marauders. On the contrary, it would mean additional 
resources of defence as long as there was any danger of 
disturbances like those we are now called to put down. 
Under a system of dual control joint occupation would 
naturally follow as a safeguard against such disturbances; 
and if some British troopswere recalled, it would only be to 
replacethem with at least as many Frenchmen. This being 
understood there is obviously nothing in the taunt that 
the French Government forgot all about Dervishes and 
French bondholders when they asked for the evacuation 
of Egypt by the British. They never meant evacuation 
no matter what may be the terms in which the veto of 
the Conversion Scheme was expressed. They meant and 
mean joint control ; with joint occupation as a matter 
of course, as long as the pres.nce of European troops 
is still necessary for the pexce and security of the 
country. It does not at all follow, therefore, that the 
French Government feels any chagrin at the news from 
Cairo, as reflecting on the wisdom of their recent 
conduct. On the contrary, we may suppose them all 
the happier. It is some embarrassment for England at 
least. It may forbode continuity of trouble. It may, 
and in point of fact will, strengthen the arguments of 
those who maintain that only by the Mohammedan 
authority of the Sultan can the Soudan be kept in 
order, and that the best Government for Egypt 
would be a purely native Government after all. (This 
was Prince Bismarck’s opinion a few years ago, though 
of course he may have changed it since.) If the French 
wish to put an end to the domination of England in 
Egypt, so do the Turks. It is a matter they are con- 
stantly fretting over ; and, in all likelihood, the news 
of more fighting in Upper Egypt will lead to a fresh 
batch of ‘ representations’ from the Porte. Not that 
that is of much consequence ; but, taken altogether, 
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there is nothing here to vex the French, who may also 
reckon a little on the effect in England of two or three 
bloody encounters like that reported last week, with 
the distressing stories which followed that report. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of all, to Egypt we must 
hold fast. Much else that used to be thought essential 
to the prosperity and security of the Empire has passed 
from its control ; all the more necessary is it that Egypt 
should never be allowed to fall out of our hands. 


ST. PATRICK OF BROOKLYN. 


‘ HAVE never met a better man morally, as a 

Christian and as a philanthropist, than Patrick 
Ford... Such is the testimony of Mr. Davitt to his 
friend the editor of The Irish World. 'The testimony 
to character is certainly a remarkable one, and deserves 
to be somewhat closely examined. Both of these gentle- 
men—the eminent Christian and his eminent admirer— 
are important personages just now. Mr. Davitt is 
probably the most honest and on the whole the most 
respectable of the men to whom Mr. Gladstone pro- 
poses to hand over the Loyalists of Ireland. Patrick 
Ford is the individual who, on their own statement, has 
paid to the Parnellites by far the larger portion of that 
very large sum which they have received, and for which 
they show such a strange inability to account. We 
cannot all be perfect ; we cannot all aspire to the high 
pinnacle of virtue on which the editor of The Irish 
World stands. Probably Mr. Davitt himself would 
admit that even among the band of bright spirits who 
cluster round the ‘Uncrowned King’ there are some 
lesser lights, some stars of inferior magnitude, who fall 
short of the full and pure effulgence of the philan- 





thropic Ford. 

Mr. Davitt himself, indeed, has spoken of Mr. 
Matthew Harris in terms which would scarcely be 
applicable to a St. Laurence or St. Patrick, and the 
words ‘ felon, setter, snake, and coward, seem to indi- 
cate a moral nature somewhat below that of the perfect 
man; and it may be that there are yet others besides 
Mr. Harris who are less wholly good than the modern 
St. Patrick of Brooklyn. If this be the case—and alas ! 
in this wicked world such a falling-away is not impos- 
sible—a remarkable prospect is opened before us. We 
cannot duly appreciate it until we have examined 
somewhat closely the existing situation. To begin 
with, it seems a logical consequence of the state of 
things described that, in the event of Messrs. Glad- 
stone and Davitt succeeding, we must look forward to 
the government of Ireland by persons who have attained 
a lower standard of virtue than Mr. Ford ; that being 
the case, it is obviously important to know what that 
particular standard is. Now it may be perfectly true 
that Ford is the best Christian and the finest philan- 
thropist included in the circle of Mr. Davitt’s acquaint- 
ance ; that is a matter on which Mr. Davitt is no doubt 
the best authority. If he says so we may, in this in- 
stance, believe him. What Ford is relatively to Mr. 
Davitt’s other friends is a point on which we have no 
special information, but what Ford is positively is per- 
fectly plain to all the world. 

There is no need to mince matters. Ford is a coarse, 
canting ruffian, who lacks the courage to execute the 
crimes which he recommends others to commit: there 
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is no need to cast about for proofs of this assertion, the 
matter is one about which there is no room for argu- 
ment or controversy ; he who runs may read. 
ensconced in his ‘comfortable office in Brooklyn, 


Snugly 
Ford 
has over and over again sent forth by tens of thousands 
recommendations which reached, and were intended to 
cautious people than himself, 
urging them to commit a series of cruel and dastardly 
murders in order to further Mr. Ford’s political ends. 
There should be no confusion about this matter. We 
are not speaking of the kind of assassinations which the 
cant of the day has thought fit to call political 

agrarian ; vile they are and shameful they are beyond 
all doubt, but it is not of such crimes that we are now 
speaking; it is of cruel massacres of innocent women and 
children, of the infliction of lingering tortures upon 


reach, poorer and less 


men and women whom Ford had never seen, and of 
whose lives he knew nothing, of wanton destruction, and 
of open robbery. These were the things which the eminent 
Christian and philanthropist did his best to promote 
not once nor twice but scores of times, not by innuendo 
or suggestion, but by direct incitement, in the paper 
which Mr. Davitt has sworn that he was doing his best 
to circulate through Ireland. Let St. Patrick of 
Brooklyn speak for himself. Here is an extract from 
‘Destroy London and you 
Lay London in ashes and down go 


one of his own articles. 
destroy her credit. 
her banks, her insurance companies, and her prestige. 
What then? Would not Englishmen play at this game 
too? Might not Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Galway 
share the fate of London? Possibly, but not likely. 
But if so, then lay Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Leeds likewise in ashes.” Not bad indeed for a philan- 
thropist! Or again, in an article patting Mr Parnell 
on the back, and at the same time saying a cheer- 
ing word to the Dynamite section. ‘ The physical 
foree men are causing England to howl as_ she 
never howled before. Here is the advantage of diver- 
Success, say we, to the National 
Here is a 


sity of methods. 
League, and more power to Dynamite.’ 
report taken from the speech of one of Mr. Ford’s 
friends, and reported in the columns of Mr. Ford’s 
‘We can create such a condition of things 
English Ministry and every English 


paper : 
that to every 
official in Ireland it will be absolutely a living hell, and 
Government will be a living death. 

And we might continue such quotations for pages. 
Even Mr. Davitt appears to think that Mooney or 
‘ Transatlantic’ but Mr. 
Davitt is perfectly correct when he states that Ford 
inserted ‘ miles’ of *‘'Transatlantic’s’ hideous incitements 
to murder in his paper. It is true that few of the vil- 
lainies recommended by The Irish World were actually 
attempted ; it is fortunate that among the less ardent 
Christians of a degenerate world only a remnant were 


was a dangerous scoundrel ; 


found to carry out the crusade preached by the Pro- 
phet of Brooklyn. But this we can say, that had one 
single man been found base and degraded enough to 
do the work which Patrick Ford wished to be done, 
the gallows would have been too good for him. 
Mr. Ford, it is true, as a Christian philanthropist, never 
did pull a trigger or explode a bomb; his part was 
strictly limited to inciting others to do so, and to keep- 
ing his own skin safe: public opinion will doubtless 


form a correct judgment as to his deserts. Nor is this 
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all we know about the Saint of Brooklyn: we know 
from Mr. Parnell’s own mouth that, if there be any 
meaning in the English language, he habitually seeks 
to further his cause by deliberate and wilful falsehood, 
and that over and over again he has altered telegrams 
and letters, invented speeches, and palmed them off 
upon his readers as accurate representations of the 
utterances of men whose names he found it convenient 
to conjure with. It is indeed hard to conceive a more 
contemptible and repulsive figure than that of this man 
Ford. Abusing the protection of the great nation which 
is cursed by the presence of himself and his associates, 
he has for years sought to carry on by deputy a cam- 
paign of murder four thousand miles away. Stretching 
out one hand to Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt, and the 
other to the corrupt gang of assassins who have been 
growing like a cancer in the body of the American 
State, he has kept friends with them all. Once only, 
for a few brief months, did he quarrel with one of his 
allies: as is usually the case in the party to which he 
belongs, the squabble was about money. Now once 
again he has been received into the full bond of brother- 
hood. With all his faults, Ford has his uses. One 
fortunate purpose he undoubtedly serves—namely, to 
show to all the world what is the character and what 
the conduct which can command the admiration and 
win the esteem of the Parnellite party. Mr. Davitt, 
too, has done good service by his plain speaking. It is 
interesting—nay, more, it is useful—to know that his 
ideal of a Christian and a philanthropist is so nearly 
realised in St. Patrick of Brooklyn. 
our readers a careful study of the * Acta Sanctorum’; 
are they not written in the columns of The Irish 
World? 


We commend to 


THE CRICKET SEASON, 
W* 1LL-MATCHED Elevens and the ‘rigour of 


the game” have characterised the C ricket | Season 
of 1889 as far as it has gone. 
of rain and treacherous grounds made long scores im- 
But sunshine soon brought fast wickets, and 
then many were the heroes who leaned upon their bats, 
and said ‘ that they were in for an uncommon score.’ 
Yet the batsmen have not had it all their own way. 
For some years past, owing no doubt to the genius of 


At the first, downpours 


possible. 


one or two great cricketers, we have heard complaints 
that the bat had won a complete mastery over the ball. 
This season we are glad to see the balance somewhat 
restored. The bowlers have once more asserted their 
supremacy. 
were, and although sensation-mongers may have met 
with disappointment, those who have a keen eye for the 
subtleties of the game have witnessed many a well- 
contested fight. 


Draws have not been so common as they 


Rapid scoring on an easy ground has 
its own peculiar charm. The enthusiast, however, will 
always rather watch the incomparable * Doctor’ baffling 
the wiles of Lohmann or Briggs on a difficult wicket then 
gaze in open-mouthed wonder at the easy triumphs of 
Thornton and the sloggers. Foreign competition has 
contributed little to the Cricket of 1889. The Aus- 
tralians, the only foemen worthy to measure themselves 
with us at our own game, are not expected in England 
until next year. In their absence the Philadelphians 
may attract some attention ; and they, though they did 
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snatch a victory from the Gentlemen of Scotland the 
other day, were roughly handled by an Irish team. 

Of the relative position of the Counties in 1889 it is 
premature to speak. We can only indulge in prophecy 
as yet. Notts and Surrey had until they met divided 
the honours, and then the defeat of Surrey was pitiful 
to witness. It is true that Shrewsbury has not done 
himself justice, but both Gunn and Barnes have been in 
splendid form, and the northern county seems well-nigh 
invincible. Though Surrey has still Maurice Read and 
Lohmann to rely upon, and the latter has again done 
wonders with the ball, the glory of the famous‘ W. W.’ 
has suffered a sad eclipse. ‘The vicissitudes of Cricket, 
most treacherous of games, are notorious. For the last 
two years no achievement has been too high for the 
great Surrey batsman. Indeed he once bid fair to rival 
*W. G- himself, but now all his old dash and confi- 
dence seem to have vanished. What Surrey has lost by 
the decline of Mr. W. W. Read has been compensated 
for by the brilliant performance of Mr. K. J. Key. Up 
to June 20th this gentleman’s average for his county 
was no less than 71°5. But the unexpected always 
happens; and before the end of the season Messrs. 
Read and Key may have changed places. Not far be- 
hind Notts and Surrey come Middlesex, Sussex, and Lan- 
cashire. The last two counties owe much to the ability 
of young players. Those who have the future of 
Cricket at heart will note with pleasure the success of 
Ward for Lancashire, and of Quaife and Major for 
Sussex. Dr. W. G. Grace has, as usual, been the stay 
of Gloucestershire. He still remains the greatest bats- 
man of his own or any other age. Yet his eye has lost 
something of its quickness, his hand something of its 
strength, and he can no longer wrest victory single- 
handed from his opponents. And Gloucester, which 
not so long ago was champion of the counties, has 
suffered defeat at the hands of Warwickshire. 

By far the greatest contest which has been witnessed 
in 1889 is that between Middlesex and Yorkshire. 
Throughout the match the ground was hard and run- 
getting was easy. Both sides scored heavily, and at 
half-past five on the third day Middlesex had 150 runs 
to make and only ninety minutes to make them in. 
The feat might well seem impossible of accomplishment. 
Reckless courage and unerring determination alone 
could save the match, and these qualities are not often 
met with in time of stress. Yet Messrs. O’Brien, 
Nepean, and Vernon never for a moment lost confidence. 
They punished the by no means contemptible bowling 
of the Yorkshiremen with easy indifference. At twelve 
minutes past six 83 runs were still to be made and it 
became a fight not with Yorkshire but with time, a far 
more terrible opponent. ‘The moments were watched 
with breathless eagerness. But there was no pause 
in the vigorous hitting, and ten minutes before the time 
of drawing stumps the match was won. Since that 
ever memorable occasion when Cobden took three of 
Oxford’s wickets in one over and so saved the match 
for Cambridge by two runs, hardly a finer finish has 
been seen. The victory of Middlesex, no less than 
than that of Cambridge in 1870, was due to the valour 
of one man, and if Mr. O’Brien lived to win a Waterloo 
he would not experience a greater triumph. In the 
three days of this match 1295 runs were made, a total 
which easily cuts the previous record. 
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In addition to the County matches, several important 
contests have been decided. The North and South have 
met twice, and each has scored a victory. ‘I'wice the 
Gentlemen have been defeated by the Players, and it 
seems as though the reign of the amateur were over. 
The triumph of the Gentlemen in the past has generally 
been due to the prowess of one or two brilliant cricketers 
rather than to all-round excellence. And Messrs. W. G. 
Grace, A. G. Steel, and W. W. Read have, we fear, 
passed their zenith. The Oxford and Cambridge match 
did not attract as much interest this year as usual. 
Before their meeting in London each University had 
been below the average. Oxford failed to win a single 
match, and Cambridge was only twice successful. At 
Lord’s Oxford suffered overwhelming disaster, in spite 
of much bad fielding on the part of their opponents. 
The Light Blues owed their victory in great measure 
to the bowling of Mr. Woods and to the admirable 
batting of Mr. Mordaunt, whose score of 127 has only 
twice been passed in an Inter-University match. 


THE GLADSTONIAN MAN OF SCIENCE. 


YEAR ago it would have been as much of an 
Pe impossibility to speak of a ‘ Gladstonian Man of 
Science’ as it would be now to write a treatise on the 
habits of snakes in Iceland or on humour in the Lon- 
don weekly press. Headed by Sir William Thomson, 
Professor Tyndall, and Professor Huxley, men of science 
left Mr. Gladstone in a body when he declared for 
Home Rule in 1886, and since that time they have 
been without exception the most resolute, and with 
scarcely an exception the most influential, of the oppo- 
nents of Disintegration. Even now it would be a 
triumph of microscopy to find a member of the genus 
Separatist in an exceptionally full meeting of the Royal 
Society. But within the last year or so, there has been 
a demand in Gladstonian society for men of science, 
and the demand is gradually creating a sort of supply. 
In the London salon or the country-house of the 
Scots Gladstonian peer it is now possible to stumble 
on a man, generally solemn, spectacled, and bent, 
who mumbles ‘Protoplasm, and has discovered Mr. 
Gladstone to be an impersonation of the great Law 
of the Survival of the Fittest. He and the Professor-in- 
Waiting and the Parliamentary Dalgetty have a habit 
of sitting together, because each is a pariah from his 
class, until the solicitous and indeed somewhat imperi- 
ous hostess, who finds it necessary to make as much as 
possible of the thin red line of her intellectual forces, 
summons him to the Laboratory, which is converted into 
a boudoir. There with his slides he shows Krakatoa in 
convulsions, or one of the lower organisms of nature 
breaking up into independent organisms like Liberal- 
ism in West Fife. 

When ‘ Gladstone’ is not on the lips of the Separatist 
man of science, ‘ Darwin’ is. He has found salvation in 
the fact that the author of T'he Origin of Species de- 
scribed himself at one time as a Liberal or a Radical. 
But, as is usual with Gladstonians generally from their 
leader downwards, he ‘ brings bad history to the support 
of bad politics.” It was in 1873 that, as Mr. D. G. 
Ritchie reminds us in his brochure on Darwinism and 
Politics (which may be recommended as a reference- 
book if for no other reason), Darwin politically ticketed 
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himself a Liberal. Many a biologist—no better example 
could be given than Mr. Huxley—who was an ardent 
Radical in 1873 is not a Gladstonian now. Darwin 
died before there was the faintest impression in the 
mind of any Liberal—except perhaps Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone and Sir John Kinloch—that Home Rule 
would be accepted as an integral portion of the creed of 
his Party, and that his leader would rush into the arms 
of Mr. Parnell. Is it at all certain that Darwin would 
have been a Home Ruler if he had lived? Is it not, on 
the contrary, morally certain that, like his friends Sir 
John Lubbock and Professor Huxley, he would have 
But even if Darwin himself 





been a Liberal Unionist ? 
developed into a Radical, it does not follow that Dar- 
winism as a scientific creed tends to buttress up, much 
less to produce, Radicalism in politics. The Origin 
of Species, its author himself admits, turned Sir 
Joseph Hooker into ‘a jolly old Tory.’ Darwin allowed 
that his theory lends support not to Socialism but to 
industrial competition ; and Mr. Ritchie, who hopes 
that ‘ rational selection will take the place of the cruel 
process of natural selection,’ says, ‘ there can be no 
doubt that the formule of Evolution do supply an 
apparent justification to the defenders of unrestricted 
laissez faire, and to the champions, more or less con- 
sistent and thorough-going, of existing inequalities of 
race, class, and sex.” Moreover, even if it be conceded 
that modern science (which, by the way, is far too much 
identified with Darwinism) tends to Radicalism of the 
anti-class order, which it amuses Mr. Labouchere to 
profess, it does not tend to Separatism, but to the 
reverse ; for at the bottom of the scepticism which is 
exhibited by so many men of strong sense as to the 
prospects of Ireland under a form of self-government 
which would be practically equivalent to independence, 
lies the conviction that the section of the Irish people 
which would under such government be supreme is 
unequal to the task: that it is fit not to govern, but 
only to be governed. In the racial evolution of history 
it is the Fittest, not the Unfittest, that ultimately 
survive, however much the Unfittest may desire the 
contrary. 

But the Gladstonian Man of Science—especially the 
Scots Gladstonian Man of Science—does not trouble 
He has 
reasoned himself somehow into the creed that Great is 
Darwin, and that Mr. Gladstone is his prophet. He has 


himself very greatly about such subtleties. 


reasoned himself also into the much more practical and 
self-regarding creed that in the ranks of his Party there 
is a great dearth of scientific talent. Here his logic is 
much less at fault than in his tracing of a connection 
between Evolution and Home Rule. Gladstonism is, 
to say the least, quite as weak in science as it is in 
scholarship or in social distinction. | Unquestionably 
also, it is inadvisable for a Party to be weak in, much less 
to be destitute of, any element which supplies strength to 
the national life, and, therefore, the Scots Gladstonian 
biologist, chemist, or geologist is only wise in his 
generation when he endeavours to show—by laborious 
partisanship—his capacity for filling any position that 
may happen to be vacant, or that can even be possibly 
created. As a great number of valuable appointments 
of various kinds which have been made since the pre- 
sent Administration caine into office have demonstrated, 
Unionism is no respecter of parties, but a great respecter 
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of persons and their merits as regards the filling up of 
posts. With Mr. Gladstone, however, partly because 
owing to his temperament he is able to concentrate his 
mind only on one idea at a time, the case is the oppo- 
site. He sees all things in Home Rule as Malebranche— 
saw all things 





according to one section of his critics 
in God ; and those of his subordinates who are dressed 
in a little brief authority take their cue from him. 
The word has gone round in the mysterious but 
quite effectual way in which the word does go 
round in respect of such matters, that when the 
Home Rule Party is in power posts then vacant 
will be given only to the faithful. It says not 
a little for the single-mindedness of men of science in 
this country that, in spite of the temptations which 
have been offered to them to throw in their lot with 
the faction which, because it is in opposition now, be- 
lieves that it will be in power a few years if not a few 
months hence, so few are to be found in the Gladstonian 
galére. Oris the explanation simply this, that scien- 
tific men, with that accuracy which is or should be 
their distinguishing characteristic, have persuaded them- 
selves that Mr. Gladstone will never again be in 
power ? 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


ECHNICAL Education as a thesis now finds no 
one to impugn it, yet there is no little uncer- 
tainty as to the best means to take for diffusing its 
benefits among the young artisans of this country. 
The Technical Schools Act of 1887 is an example of 
ad captandum legislation which does no more than 
touch the fringe of the real question ; nor is very much 
to be expected from those institutions, of which a 
number are now open in the large towns, which give 
scientific instruction to those who desire it in evening 
classes after their day’s work is over, no matter at 
how insignificant a price. No doubt the enthu- 
silastic few who will fight their way up the ladder 
of advancement at any odds obtain the greatest pos- 
sible assistance by attendance at such schools; but it 
is idle to expect that the general mass of apprentice- 
lads will be willing to undergo the strain of attending 
evening classes after they have borne the heat of the 
day in the workshop, even if it were desirable that 
they should do so; and there are weighty considera- 
tions of national welfare which make this a very doubt- 
ful question. The effects of concentrating the labour- 
ing population in great towns are showing themselves 
unequivocally in'a quite appreciable deterioration of 
the national physique, statistical proofs of which have 
recently been published ; and it is likewise ascertained 
that the average English public school boy of from 
ten to twelve years old is three inches taller and about 
five pounds heavier than the average Board School pupil 
of the same age. The difference in weight becomes 
as much as twenty pounds by the time the boys have 
become young men of twenty years of age. There are 
obvious dangers in simply superadding scientific studies 
to the ordinary labours of the day already sufficiently 
prolonged and sufficiently severe. 
Some of the most sensible and practical proposals for 
a satisfactory scheme of technical education which have 
yet been put before the public are made in an anonymous 
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pamphlet which has just been published (High Wages. 
Dundee: Kidd), a crude but certainly a suggestive essay. 
The writer would have his scheme to be a national 
one, supported by public funds. Its salient feature is 
the compulsory interruption of the apprenticeship for 
the space of one year, during which the young artisan 
would reside in a technical college (which should be 
situated in a country district), and there receive, in 
addition to scientific instruction applicable to his 
particular trade, a sound physical training, includ- 
ing particularly military drill and rifle practice. 
Children leave the Board Schools at about thirteen, 
and lads would be permitted to enter these technical 
colleges between the ages of fifteen and twenty, 
that is after they had chosen their trades, and—this is 
supremely important — after they had acquired that 
superficial practical acquaintance with the methods 
followed in it, without which theoretical instruction is 
laborious and often a mere waste of time. A strict 
entrance examination would provide against abuses, 
and the law would require to compel masters to take 
back the apprentices after their year of training. 
There is in this sketch something very like a 
systematic solution of the problem of technical 
education. It does not make any unfair demands 
upon the masters—in Germany they make no bones 
about taking the men back after two or three 
years of compulsory military service ; and it does not 
ask the impossible from the energy and endurance of 
the young artisans. On the contrary, its physical 
aspects provide means of developing under discipline, 
among the working classes, the open-air side of the 
national character, and of diffusing throughout the 
people the mens sana in corpore sano which is at once 
the condition of personal self-respect and the guaran- 
tee of national stability. It is an adaptation to 
modern circumstances of all that was best in the old 
apprenticeship system, when the Guildsmen really 
taught their younger brethren, and the apprentices 
were regularly subjected to a quasi-military discipline. 

Of course the cost of such a scheme is the great 
stumbling-block in the way of its execution. To build, 
equip, and man a number of technical colleges in 
healthy rural situations, with clean, well-organised bar- 
racks, gymnasiums, swimming baths, and rifle ranges 
attached, is a gigantic business. The writer of the 
pamphlet brings out the cost at somewhere between six 
and nine millions per annum. Many people, and most 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, would pronounce the 
scheme Utopian on the spot. Yet this is not so much 
as one-fourth of what is annually spent on the navy 
and army together, and we have still to learn how it 
comes about that every British soldier costs four times 
as much per annum as a Continental one. Anyhow 
technical education is admittedly a necessity, and what- 
ever be the scheme ultimately adopted, it should be 
thorough. It would be deplorable if the introduc- 
tion of technical education in this country were to 
result in the intensification of those evils which arise 
from the dense population of towns and the strain of 
modern industrial life. A great national advantage is 
worth a high price, and it is worth while to discuss 
even Utopias in order to determine the wisest direction 
in which the national resources should be used to 
secure it. 
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ROYAL GRANTS AND PARLIAMENT. 


HE discussion on the Royal Grants Committee 
which occupied the House of Commons on Mon- 

day afternoon was a characteristic exhibition of modern 
political methods. So excellent an opportunity for 
combining offensiveness with irrelevancy was too pre- 
cious to be lost ; and Mr. Storey and his friends must 
That their 
proceedings served any good purpose no one has had 


be admitted to have made good use of it. 


the hardihood to maintain. ‘The House had resolved 
to appoint a Committee to go into the whole ques- 
tion of Royal grants; and a list of names had been 
drawn up which could have displeased no honest and 
Hereupon Mr. Storey moved the 
adjournment of the debate on the pretext that the 
names proposed had not been submitted to the House 
in time to enable amendments to be drawn up. ‘The 


reasonable man. 


Government having got a majority of 153 on this point, 
next came Mr. Dillwyn who would have the Committee 
to consist of 25 members instead of 23. His proposal 
having been rejected by 300 votes to 105, ecce iterum 
Mr. Storey, who objected successively to Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Hussey Vivian 
being on the Committee. It may readily be conceived 
that with regard to these gentlemen, especially Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Storey had some vastly cutting things 
to say, and that he enjoyed them very much. Last of 
all Mr. Labouchere moved that the Committee should 
be empowered to send for * persons, papers, and records.’ 
[t was not till he had been beaten by a majority of two 
to one that the House was able to get to business. 

All this sort of thing is, of course, very paltry and 
very stale. Bad temper and bad taste have often been 
shown by the extreme Radicals before ; and there is 
little reason to suppose that while memory holds 
her seat they will cease to air their wit at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s expense. But one circumstance, at all 
events, calls for notice in Tuesday's proceedings ; and 
that is the antagonism between the Front Opposition 
Bench and the advanced section of the Liberal party, 
which has certainly never yet been so strongly marked. 
From beginning to end it was the same: the leaders 
going into one lobby, the followers, including many mem- 
bers from Scotland who ought to have knownmuch better, 
into the other. It is not too often that we have anything 
pleasant to say of Mr. Gladstone ; but it must be owned 
that for once he played the man. ‘The Government 
had the benefit of his support; and his support this 
time was scarcely qualified at all by those ambiguous 
givings out and those obtrusive reservations which we 
know so well. His words had little effect on his 
trusty followers ; but Mr. Parnell, it is worth noting, 
went with Mr. Gladstone. 

It seems to be pretty generally thought that the 
appointment of the Committee is a good thing ; and so 
no doubt it is under the circumstances. We cannot 
agree with those who think it a humiliating thing for the 
Royal Family to have to come to Parliament from time to 
time for a new grant. ‘Too many members try to make it 
so; but the disgrace is in reality theirs, No doubt 
they represent a certain amount of feeling among their 


constituents. 
Englishmen a more exquisite pleasure than to possess, 
if not to exercise, the power of inflicting some petty 


There is nothing which gives many 
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annoyance on their betters. They like to be able to snub 
the Royal family ; and to feel that in so doing they are 
establishing an eternal reputation for manly indepen- 
dence. It is a frame of mind peculiarly democratic, 
and peculiarly British : one of those strains of mean- 
ness which are so curiously interwoven in a not alto- 
gether contemptible national character. Educated men 
often play down to it. The tone of Mr. Morley’s speech 
to the miners the other day was expressly adapted 
to suit it; and not even the tribute which he was 
frank enough to pay to the Royal Family for their 
admirable discharge of their duties could take away the 
nasty taste it left. Now, one good result of the Com- 
mittee will be that the question of Royal grants will be 
settled once for all; another will be, we trust, that it 
will be settled generously; and, best of all, it will 
remove the opportunity which is now afforded to Mem- 
bers of Parliament to treat such matters in the spirit of 
a pettifogging huckster. We shall have one additional 
chance (and we need every chance we can get) of suc- 
cessfully maintaining the agreeable and exhilarating 
illusion that we are a great nation. 


TEXTS FOR SERMONS. 


TFVHOSE who love to seek for occasions which they 

may improve will find some in the recent con- 
test in West Fife. The loyal Unionist will find a text 
from which to preach many a moving sermon on the 
old subject of the folly of party managers, local and 
otherwise, who leave constituencies uncared-for till an 
election comes, and then proffer help which turns out 
to be a cause of friction and a breeder of bad blood. It 
is on old subject, and to some—especially the party 
There is still, 


however, much need for the preaching of sermons, as, 


managers—it may appear threadbare. 


though there may be nothing very new to say, there are 
a good many true things which must be said, which 
must be said often, and which, perhaps, when next 
general election comes, will at length be believed. In 
the meantime personal jealousies, the dislike of hurting 
the feelings of those who ought to work but are idle, 
the disinclination to begin when others are hanging 
back, and the 


stand in the way of energetic action both at head- 


other hundred-and-one causes which 
quarters and in the constituencies, will have their way, 
and disaster, as we have already too often truly pro- 
phesied, will follow. 

The political purist, again, will find other texts and 
draw other morals from Mr. Wemyss’s defeat. He will 
lament that wrong doctrines should have been supported 
in a way that gave colour to the accusation that a 
Dutch auction was going on in the ‘ Kingdom, and 
that the candidate who promised to do most harm to 
his country would have the seat knocked down to him. 
The honesty of Mr. Wemyss’s Radical opinions we do 
not desire to traverse—with many of them no Conser- 
vative, and few Liberal Unionists, could agree—still 
they are his opinions, and he stuck to them well. He 
might have acted more wisely in his own interests had 
he made more of a stand against the Socialistic doc- 
trines with which Mr. Birrell juggled so cleverly ; and 
had he done so he would certainly have done a greater 
service to the Constitutional party. One of the benefits 
of a contested election is that the voters are made to 
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hear both sides of a question,and thus even if they are not 
led to vote right, they are at any rate made to think. 
In West Fife there was little of this education, for ex- 
cept on the Church question and on Home Rule few 
divergent views were put before the electors. Caesar 
and Pompey were too much of a colour. That was a 
misfortune for the West Fifers, and will make the edu- 
cative work which ought to be begun now and carried 
on unceasingly till next election much harder than it 
would have been had Mr. Wemyss more frequently said 
‘No!’ to the insidious heckler. There is one subject, 
however, on which Mr. Wemyss expressed views differ- 
rent from those which any candidate or any politician 
should hold, and that subject is one which is at present 
receiving a large amount of public attention. The 
British delegates to the Labour Congress in Switzer- 
land have been told by Her Majesty's Government 
that they are to take part in no discussion relating to 
the restriction by the State of the hours of adult labour. 
It is unfortunate. The free discussion of this subject 
could only have one result, and the Government have 
by their action given a fictitious importance to an agita- 
tion which if left alone would soon be made to cease 
from troubling by that shrewd idea of his own ultimate 
interest which has often saved the British working-man 
from his friends and from their specious leading. The 
class of workers for whom the Eight Hours agitation 
has most charm are the miners; and Mr. Wemyss, not 
content with approving any movement which might 
enable them to bargain fairly with their employers as 
to the length of their working day, pledged himself to 
support legislation which should compel every miner to 
work for eight hours and for eight hours only. Was 
Mr. Wemyss aware when he made this promise that in 
Durham the miners have for some time, as the result 
of a fair bargain with the coal-masters, worked for con- 
siderably less than eight hours a day? And did he 
propose that these men should be compelled to give up 
the advantage they have thus obtained in order that 
others who have not had the wit or the good luck to 
save themselves from nine or ten hours’ work should be 
taken care of by a benevolent and interfering State ? 
The reasons why the Eight Hours movement has had 
peculiar support from miners’ champions are various. 
Mr. Wemyss presumably advocated legislation from 
benevolent motives mainly. 
he is cut off from the light of the sun, he is compelled 


A miner’s work is hard: 


to work in an atmosphere that is neither redolent 
of new-mown hay nor charged with ozone ; he is pecu- 
liarly liable to diseases of the lungs, and he is often in 
peril of his life. All these are very good reasons why 
miners should combine to get higher wages than those 
of agricultural labourers, or why they should bargain 
successfully to have shorter hours of labour than those 
of cobblers or of bus conductors. None of them, how- 
ever, is any reason why the State should help those who 
are perfectly able to help themselves. 

Another and a different reason is one by which the 
miners themselves are mainly actuated. By restricting 
the hours of labour they hope to restrict the output, 
and so keep prices high and prevent wages from falling. 
Your miner is not a Sybarite ; he does not mind an 
hour or two more or less work in the day, but he does 
mind the shilling or two less in the week, and he does 


like his Mondavs free. ‘Those friends of the miner who 
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desire legislation for this reason might much more logi- 
cally and much more honestly, and possibly, if success- 
ful, with less demoralising and destructive results, 
agitate for the imposition of a heavy tax on the expor- 
tation of coal. ‘They would get help in their agitation 
from many quarters, and the result might be a surprise 
to many—especially to foreign manufacturers. 

The Eight Hours movement, however, is not confined 
to miners. It has spread to classes of workers who, 
though possibly not so easily organised, have not the 
physical excuses of the miner for shorter hours. ‘The 
question needs thrashing out in the hearing of the 
workmen; and Mr. Bradlaugh has already come for- 
ward as one of the champions of Freedom of Contract. 
It is well that Mr. Cunninghame-Graham’s deadly doc- 
trines should be refuted by one who is politically akin 
to him, and who deservedly has greater influence with 
the working classes; and Mr. Bradlaugh’s words are 
full of sense. He says (in The New Review): * Any 
attempt by Parliament to fix the hours of labour would 
be permanently disastrous to the best interests of the 
workmen themselves, and he promises to give his voice 
and vote in Parliament ‘to prevent any breaking down 
of the self-reliant spirit which puts the bulk of our 
population materially in advance of most European 


peoples.” 


SONG OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 


(For the Proposed Reception of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
on their Golden Wedaing- Day.) 


W* have travelled as they told us, we consented 
‘Y ~~ when they sold us, 
Nor exclaimed against the suddenness and swiftness 
of our fate ; 
But we re not such frantic ninnies as to pay in living 
guineas 
For the very Golden Wedding of our William and 


his Kate. 


All except the Old Umbrella may be leather and pru- 


nella, 
But it cost you not a penny-piece for turning of your 
coat : 


And the aims of Mr. Parnell may be anything but carnal, 
But a guinea’s something solid, and a vote is but a 
vote. 


We are all for Separation—it will fall upon the 
nation !— 
But a guinea is a guinea, and a brace of them is two, 
So we seriously protested that we wouldn't thus be 
bested, 
And although they meant it badly, yet they found it 
wouldn't do. sive ; 


Ay, they modified their wishes, and the gods and little 
fishes 
Now will mingle (and for nothing !) and partake of 
‘ake and wine, 
And our guineas in our pocket, we shall see the Grand 
Oid Rocket, 
With his albums and his offspring and his consort, on 
the shine. 


And we know we ‘ve done our duty still by Gladstone, 
home, and beauty, 
And the cause of marthyred Erin, the disthrousered 
and abused, 
For we’ve taught our clever leaders that, although 
we re no seceders, 
Our pockets and our principles are not to be confused. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE SHAH, 


ALTHOUGH the genealogy of the Shah of Persia can 

be traced back to Jhengis Khan, the dynasty to 
which he belongs only came into power a century ago. 
There had seemed a little before that time a chance that 
Persia might once again become prosperous under a line 
of national kings of Aryan descent ; but this was not to be. 
The Turkish element in the north proved too strong ; the 
said Turks being not, of course, the Osmanli or Ottomans, 
but descended from other branches of the same stock. 
When Karim Khan, the Zend, who is still held in Persian 
memory as the most just and humane of rulers, ‘ tasted 
the poison of dissolution from the cup-bearer of destiny,’ 
there was yet another revolution in a land which has 
passed through so many. The Turk once again got the 
upper hand, as he had under Nadir Shah, and the Kajars 
who, like Nadir’s tribe the Afshars, are one of the tribes 
of Turkish nomads descended from the followers of 
Jhengis Khan and Tamurlane, laid the foundations of a 
As the inheritor of 
this power, His Majesty Nasr-ed-din, Shahin-Shah, is one 


power which has lasted till to-day. 


of the most absolute monarchs in the world, master of a 
dominion half as large as India, and containing between 
eight and nine million inhabitants. Nor need we sup- 
pose him blind to the duties and responsibilities of this 
eminent position. The descendant of nomad chiefs for 
whom might was right, he would prefer to be a just 
as well as a powerful ruler. A man of no mean 
abilities himself, and with excellent intentions, circum- 
stances have been too strong for him. ‘The royal 
tribe which has imposed its rule on the most civilised 
nation of Asia belongs itself to a distinctly lower grade of 
civilisation. Persia under the Kajars presents the spec- 
tacle of a highly intelligent people, for the most part of 
Aryan descent, governed by a semi-military caste of Turks, 
who, with all their good qualities, make the worst rulers 
Under 


the first two Shahs of the Kajar dynasty, the high offices 


of subject and alien races to be found anywhere. 


of state were filled by Aryan Persians, who constitute, it 
is reckoned, about five-eighths of the entire population. 
Under Mahomed Shah and his son Nasr-ed-din, the 
Turkish Kajars have worked their way into every place 
worth having ; and the result is a wide-spread system of 
corruption and misgovernment which the Shah, try as he 
may, seems powerless to restrain. ‘To imagine, as some 
people do, that under a benevolent despotism Persia is 
making rapid strides in the path of material progress and 
national development is to utterly misread her present 
position. ‘The less said about Nasr-ed-din as a King the 
better. Persia has never flourished under such rulers, and 
never will. 
race, and the Kajars are courageous, honest, and manly ; 


Nasr-ed-din is a favourable specimen of his 


but his kingdom is not well governed, and he himself is 
very far from being a Prince who deserves our esteem. 
Unlike some of his predecessors of the same dynasty, 
Nasr-ed-din, Kajar, Shahin-Shah has been surrounded by 
Turkish influences ever since his boyhood. During his 
father’s life-time he was titular Governor of Azarbaidan, a 
purely Turkish province. He was only eighteen when the 
last Shah died, but fortunately there was no serious dispute 
over the succession. His claims were promptly recognised 
by the foreign ministers and consuls at Teheran, and he 
was thus enabled to ascend the throne without a general 
massacre of his rivals. On the whole, too, his reign has been 
a peaceful one. During the Crimean War Persia remained 
neutral, having declined the Czar’s invitation to join in the 
attack on Turkey, and being unable to arrange the terms 
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of an alliance with France and England, who no doubt 
thought that one ‘sick man, on their hands at a time was 
enough. The Shah is believed to have been a good deal 
disappointed at this. He had allowed his ministers to 
dissuade him from joining Russia only to find his proffered 
aid rejected by the opponents of that Power. Perhaps 
it was by way of asserting his dignity that he launched 
an expedition against Herat—a flagrant breach of the 
Anglo-Persian treaty of 1853; and this led to the only 
foreign war in which Nasr-ed-din has been engaged, 
unless we reckon expeditions against the Turcomans. 
But the capture of Herat by the Shah’s Governor 
of Khorassan was quickly avenged. <A_ British force 
occupied Bushire, and the Shah hastened to make 
peace. The Persian Government, it is said, was fully 
aware that disturbances of some kind would threaten the 
security of the British power in India during 1857 ; and 
Sir Oliver St. John was told once that the Persian attack 
on Herat was part of a combined plan of operations which 
only failed to come off, so far as Persia was concerned, 
owing to the haste with which peace was concluded after 
Outram effected a landing. However this may be, the 
Shah’s reign has been one of continued peace with foreign 
Powers, except for the brief hostilities with England in 
the early part of 1857. The Shah himself is no soldier, 
and although there is plenty of raw material for an army 
in Persia, the country as a military power is beneath con- 
tempt. Officered by Europeans, and properly drilled and 
equipped, the Persian army might be made fit for service ; 
but this would require money, and the Shah and _ his 
governors are not patriotic enough to spend money on 
soldiers. Perhaps this is not a matter for regret, since the 
best hope there is for the future prosperity of Persia lies 
in the chance that her rulers may be compelled to seek 
support from some outside Power which, while giving 
material aid, will insist on internal reforms and the de- 
velopment of her resources. 

The private character of the Shah can only be judged, 
of course, by an Oriental standard of perfection ; and 
there is not much to find fault with from this point of 
view. ‘The first years of his reign were marked by 
the indiscretions of youth suddenly placed in a position 
of absolute irresponsibility ; but after a time the Shah 
ranged himself, beginning to take a keen interest in 
the details of administration, and gradually gaining the 
reputation of a conscientious and painstaking ruler anxious 
to conform himself in every outward respect to the ex- 
amples of civilised royalty which he met with during his 
grand tours in Europe. If we except the cruel execution 
of his Minister and brother-in-law, Mirza Taghi Khan, and 
the ruthless persecution of the Babi schismatics—especi- 
ally after the attempt to assassinate himself—the Shah 
has shown none of the inhumanity which disgraced the 
reign of the founder of his dynasty. It would be 
a singular breach of politeness as understood in the 
East to discuss the domestic affairs of our royal guest ; 
and we need only refer to his family in connection 
with what is one of the main questions of Persian 
politics. May the Shah live for ever, may his shadow 
never grow less, may he overcome all his enemies! At 
the same time it is impossible not to foresee that his 
death may be a signal for the recurrence of those scenes 
of bloodshed and confusion which have so often been 
witnessed when a Persian monarch has ascended the 
throne of prosperity and triumph. ‘The eldest and by far 
the ablest of the Shah’s three sons is not the heir- 
apparent. Not being the son of a Kajar mother, the Zil- 
es-Sultan, the Shadow of the Sultan, as he is called, has 
been passed over in favour of a son born to the Shah by 
a Princess of the royal house. The Zil-es-Sultan has 
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already distinguished himself, however, as a provincial 
governor, and is pretty certain to make a good fight for 
the Crown when his time comes ; more especially as the 
heir-apparent is a weak-minded nonentity and a Russophil 
into the bargain. Possibly the Shah foresees what will 
happen ; for the Zil-es-Sultan has of late been deprived 
of a large share of his authority ; and, comparing his pre- 
sent state with his former eminence, he might be said, in 
the Persian phrase, to be smoking the pipe of meditation, 
seated on the carpet of humility. Nasr-ed-din Shah may, 
and we hope will, have many years to reign ; and he may 
yet have the chance of showing himself a far-sighted 
and intelligent ruler. He already seems to recognise that 
there is but one way of keeping Persia out of the clutches 
of that Power which has already laid its hand on some 
of her fairest provinces ; and that is by interesting Europe 
in the development of Persian trade and manufactures, 
so that the loss of Persian independence might directly 
affect the interests of European commerce. His visit is 
intended to have this effect, and it is to be desired that, 
in Britain especially, it will cause a more practical interest 
to be taken in Persian polities. 





THE FREEDOM OF EDINBURGH TO FOLLOW. 


AST Wednesday I was a unit at a crowded reception 

in London—the sort of crush where one Jooks for 

his host in the first room, thinks he may strike against him 
accidentally in the second, loses heart in the third, and 
then gets away by a side door. On Wednesday I did have 
the pleasure of shaking hands with my hostess, who asked 
cordially why I had not brought Mrs. Robinson with me: 
I remained 
longer than usual, because there was a man in the crowd 


I can’t say why, for my name is Brown. 


who, as the novelists say, interested me strangely. None 
of my few acquaintances could tell me who he was; and 
though I was sure he and I had met before, I could not 
think where. 

One may recognise a casual acquaintance, and yet be 
quite unable to tell how he did it. You may forget 
utterly his face, figure, and voice, and still remember him 
by a trick he had of carrying his thumb in the button-hole 
of his coat. You may have no recollection that a man you 
met at Constantinople in 1883 had this habit ; but one day 
you see a gentleman in Oxford Street with his thumb in his 
button-hole, and at once you know him again. Sometimes 
you cannot even remember what is the feature after you 
have recalled the individual by it. Two summers ago I 
was in Shropshire in a garden whose view was shut in by 
a hedge. A man passed along the other side of the hedge 
At once I felt 
that he was Williams of my club, and I made sure of it by 


of whom I saw little more than the hat. 
going after him. Doubtless I recognised him by some 
peculiarity of walk, but what it was I have no notion. I 
had not a glimpse of his face. Probably it was some 
peculiarity of the stranger’s at the reception, of which I 
was unconsciously aware, that first made me look after 
him. Our meeting was curious, though not perhaps sus- 
picious. He was at my elbow when I[ happened to let my 
glove fall. As if he had an eye in the side of his head— 
for he was looking in another direction—he saw what had 
happened, stooped smartly, and handed me the glove with 
a bow. Our conversation was brief: 

‘ Thanks,’ I said, so far forgetting myself as to use the 
word for his partiality to which Wilsonople, of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s story, suffered so terribly at the pencil of Lady 
Camper. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he replied. 

I stared at him, and his eyes caught mine. He started 
and became rather white. Had he recognised me? 
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Whether or not, what was the explanation of this obse- 
quiousness ? 

‘I think we must have met before,’ I said, after a 
pause. 

He hesitated, 

‘I’m sure we haven't,’ he said at last. 

Then he disappeared among some other people. I made 
my slow progress through the room, pondering. Certainly 
something about the man was familiar to me. In appear- 
ance he was slight and of middle size ; there was nothing 
remarkable about his face. His voice, however, was Irish. 
I know a number of Irishmen, and so curious had I become 
that I went over them one by one in my mind. I could 
not fix him. Some years before I had been in the North 
of Ireland, had driven round the Antrim coast, and pos- 
sibly I had met him there. 

But why did he say ‘ Thank you, sir’? It crossed my 
mind that he might*be some impostor. Was he some ad- 
venturer posing as a gentleman, who had made his way 
in with an eye on the spoons? Or could he be some 
Harry Lorrequer? I remembered what queer things some 
of Lever’s heroes did in the houses of the great, and it 
was just possible that I had been the victim of a prac- 
tical joke, of which 1 should hear more anon. On the 
other hand, perhaps I had been deceived by a chance 
resemblance. Suppose this stranger was a man from the 
country to whom towns were strange. In some country 
parts, I was aware, it is still old-fashioned courtesy to 
address strangers as ‘ Sir.’ 

Perhaps twenty minutes later I saw the gentleman 
again. He was in friendly converse with a man in the 
War Office whom I meet occasionally, and I watched them 
quietly. The Irishman seemed to be explaining some- 
thing with the use,of a white handkerchief, at which the 
other laughed heartily. As soon as they separated, I 
approached my acquaintance, and asked him who his 
friend was. 

‘I didn’t catch the name, he said; ‘seldom do—too 
much bother—but he is a diverting fellow: showed me a 
capital trick just now with a handkerchief. Look here, 
I'll show it to you.’ 

Next moment he said : 

‘Hallo, I have forgotten to get my handkerchief back 
from him. Do you see him anywhere?’ 

We both looked in the direction in which the Irishman 
had gone, when a strange sight met my eyes. The Irish- 
man was standing by himself. There was nothing remark- 
able in that, though he had the face of a man who does 
not like to depend on his own company. What took me 
aback was that he was carrying the handkerchief over his 
arm, precisely as a waiter carries his napkin. I called my 
friend’s attention to this. 

‘Very funny, he said, but evidently without the suspi- 
cions that at once took hold of me. 

The Irishman happened to look in our direction, when 
my friend significantly touched the sleeve of his own coat. 

The other understood, looked at his sleeve, and saw the 
handkerchief on it. He raised his eyes, as if saying to 
himself that he was very foolish, and then came forward 
smiling. He now held the handkerchief before him in his 
two hands, just as a waiter walks when he is carrying 
plates. Whether my friend was as much struck by this 
as I was I cannot say, for I have not spoken to him since. 
The Irishman was within a yard of us, evidently with an 
apology on his tongue, when he noticed me. He stopped 
short, bit his lips, and then handed the handkerchief to 
my friend without a word. Next moment he was off, and 


I was after him. 
It was a short race, for he gave in as soon as he saw 
that he was pursued. At first he was a little sulky, but, 
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to do him justice, he soon became good-natured. Con- 
sidering his nationality, however, it is surprising that he 
missed the humour of the situation. 

‘Why do you follow me in this way?’ he demanded, 
when I came up to him. 

‘Daniel,’ I said sternly (that was not the name, but it 
will serve, and not for worlds would I betra his identity), 
‘I was sure you and I had met before,’ it I only dis- 
covered who you were a moment ago. What are you 
doing here ?’ 

‘I don’t know you, Mr. Brown,’ he replied ; ‘never set 
eyes on you before.’ 

Then he saw that in using my name he had ‘ given him- 
self away.’ 

‘I’ve as good a right to be here as you,’ he added. 

‘ Possibly, as an attendant, I said. ‘I know you per- 
fectly now, Daniel. You are a waiter at the Dash Dash 
Club.’ 

‘You’re wrong, Mr. Brown, he answered. ‘I used to 
be ; and I remember your dining there occasionally with 
Mr. Jones, but I left more than a year ago.’ 

‘And what, may I ask, are you doing now ?’ 

There was a queer look on his face, but he replied 
blithely : 

‘IT am in Parliament now.’ 

As we parted I felt for a sixpence in my waistcoat 
pocket, and Daniel, I think, watched my hand with only 
affected indifference. Then I remembered that he was 
in Parliament now, shook his hand warmly instead, and 
walked home reflecting. 


TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 
THOMAS GRAY. 


BY the middle of the eighteenth century there existed 
in England a considerable class who travelled an- 
nually for health or pleasure, and the Central Highlands 
were fairly opened up to them asa fashionable field im- 
mediately after the suppression of the Jacobite rising in 
45. Of this there are unmistakable signs in the records of 
publishing, the best of all indexes to passing fashions. A 
new edition of Defoe’s Tour was produced in 1748, ‘a 
gentleman of eminence in the literary world’ having been 
employed to travel! in Scotland in order to bring the 
work up todate. <A few years later Burt’s Letters from 
the North were published for the first time. The in- 
surrection of the clans had drawn all eyes to the North : 
energetic measures had been taken to break the power 
of the Highland Chiefs. General Wade’s roads could 
now be traversed in safety, and soon the solitude of the 
Highland glens was broken by here and there an un- 
commercial packman, herald and pioneer of the swarms 
of later days. One of the earliest in the field—the first 
English poet to go on pilgrimage to Highland scenery— 
was the author of the Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Macaulay cites a passage from one of Gray’s letters to 
make good his contention that the men of that generation 
had not the proper feeling for bare and rugged mountain 
scenery. Burt, he says, who called mountains ‘ monstrous 
excrescences, may have been a man of vulgar and prosaic 
mind ; but Gray was undoubtedly a person of exquisite 
taste, and he also was simply repelled by what it became 
the fashion for everybody to admire. We have seen what 
can be said for Burt: the case for Gray is much stronger. 
There can be no doubt that his enthusiasm for desolate 
mountain grandeur was as profound and genuine as was 
felt by any poet of the nineteenth century. Macaulay 
simply detached a phrase from one of his letters and 


put unfair stress upon it. The phrase occurs in a 
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letter to West, written from Turin during the poet’s 
Italian tour in 1739: it describes his experiences 
and sensations in crossing the Alps. He had not 
yet, he wrote, met with any of the grand and simple 
works of art that he had expected; but ‘the works of 
Nature had astonished him beyond description.’ In 
journeying up to the Grande Chartreuse, he had not been 
able to go ten paces ‘without an exclamation that there 
was no restraining.’ ‘ Not a precipice, not a torrent, not a 
cliff, but is pregnant with religion and poetry.’ This is 
the general strain of Gray’s serious references to mountain 


scenery ; but there is a half-serious sentence about Mount 
Cenis on which Macaulay fastens as bearing in his favour : 
‘Mont Cenis, I confess, carries the permission mountains 
have of being frightful a little too far: and its horrors 
were accompanied with too much danger to give one time 
to reflect upon its beauties.’ Now, naturally enough, 
however steady a man’s nerve may be, his enjoyment of 
the sublime in scenery is apt to be qualified if he is in 
danger every moment of tumbling off a narrow path over 
a precipice ; but let us take Gray’s phrase about the ex- 
cessive frightfulness of Mont Cenis alone and we can easily 
parallel it from Romanticists whose tone is above sus- 
picion. According to Burke’s analysis there is a certain 
element of horror in the sublime. Take Scott’s own 
description of that ‘dread shore’ in Skye which in his 
judgment bore the prize over all Scotland—over Glencoe, 
and Loch Rannoch, and Loch Eribol—for ‘ desert dignity.’ 
He introduces it with a sort of analysis of the feelings 
proper to the traveller in ‘ancient Caledon’ : 

‘Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 

Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Yes, ’twas sublime but sad. The wilderness 

Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye ; 

And strange and awful fears began to press 

Thy bosom with a stern solemnity. 

Then hast thou wished some woodman’s cottage nigh,’ ete. 

To a similar effect might be quoted Dorothy Wordsworth, 
also an unimpeachable Romanticist, who, after travelling 
through some of our lonely Highland glens, was fain to 
confess that ‘a comfortable white house was in itself a 
pleasant sight.’ Both she and Scott seem to have felt at 
times as if mountains and glens might carry too far their 
privilege of being frightful. This admission was not, as 
Macaulay seems to have thought, and as it was.the con- 
temptuous habit of his generation to allege, peculiar to 
Gray and the eighteenth century. 

If Gray was possessed by a sense of awe as he rode 
through some of our glens, and if he did look upon Schie- 
hallion and other ‘monstrous creatures of God,’ as he 
called them, with a certain shuddering respect, the feel- 
ing was not inappropriate to the occasion: the most 
romantic and enthused nature-worshipper might own to 
it. There ought to be a certain amount of reverence in 
our attitude towards a big mountain. — It is becoming in 
such a small creature as man, however high his great soul 
may swell. The cockneys who climbed to the top of 
Lochnagar to see the sun rise, and hissed because it did 
not come up to their expectations, showed a charming 
affability, a lively sense of comradeship and communion 
with Nature; but their behaviour was deficient in respect- 
fulness. It was as if a sporting gent should slap a hoary- 
headed and substantial bishop on the back upon a few 
hours’ acquaintance. The gravest may permit such famili- 
arities without loss of dignity from a very intimate friend. 
We may legitimately speak in terms of affection of the 
sternest and bleakest of mountains if they are endeared to 
us by long neighbourhood. Wordsworth took such liber- 
ties with several of the rugged peaks in his own Lake 
District, loving and honouring them as the friends and pro- 
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tectors of the dales and the dalesmen, and familiarly known 
to him in the exercise of this friendly office. But when he 
came to Scotland he did not venture on such familiarities 
with Ben Cruachan or Ben Vorlich. And we think none the 
worse of Gray, and we ought not to ascribe it to a weak 
preference for scenery of a tamer and trimmer kind, when 
we find him eyeing mountains of stupendous bulk and 
grim feature with a distant and awful respect. We recog- 
nise that he stands before their desolate grandeur in a 
becoming frame of mind. That he was keenly alive to 
the beauty of the straths and glens, as well as the grandeur 
of the mountains, anybody can believe. What if he did 
occasionally dismount and walk here and there for fear, as 
he frankly admits, when he was riding on a narrow un- 
fenced road on the edge of a precipice 200 feet high ? 
We can only say that if the road had been better, he would 
But Scotland never had a 
more appreciative visitor than Gray. He made two tours 
in Scotland—one in the autumn of 1764, when he saw the 
Falls of the Clyde and Loch Lomond, and the other in the 
autumn of the following year, when he explored the Tay 
and its tributaries. ‘ The mountains are ecstatic, he wrote 
to Mason, ‘ and ought to be visited once a year. None but 
those monstrous creatures of God know how to join so 
much beauty with so much grandeur. A fig for your poets, 
painters, gardeners, and clergymen that have not been 
among them ; their imagination can be made up of nothing 
but bowling-greens, flowering shrubs, horse-ponds, Fleet 
ditches, shell grottoes, and Chinese rails.’ 


have enjoyed the scenery more. 





FRENCH ART. 


HIS summer Paris has offered exceptional opportuni- 

ties of acquaintance with French art. In addition 
to the permanent collections of the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg and the usual Salon we have had the vast galleries 
of the Champ de Mars and several small shows, notably the 
exhibition of Barye’s works at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The French have been wisely mindful of their national 
glory in giving at the International Exhibition a retro- 
spective view of their art during the past hundred years. 
Candour, if not gratitude, will make all other nations con- 
fess that France alone could have produced such a show as 
this. We have only to study the course of French art 
and then to look at the various foreign sections to see that 
the attitude of most nations towards France should be that 
of the grateful pupil to the master. Roughly speaking, 
modern art is French. We do not mean to say that 
France has taken advantage of no hints from the outside, 
and owes nothing to tradition, or that at the present day 
there may not be painters in other countries as good as any 
in France. Originality is born everywhere, and French artists 
are too thorough and catholic to be above improving on 
the example of Constable or Fortuny. We can perceive 
some tradition about art, some loose unwritten principles 
underlying the chaos of aims and styles, even as amidst 
the contradictions of law, circumstance, national character, 
and custom we detect some consensus of opinion between 
men as to conduct. The breath of genius bloweth where 
it listeth ; it may not have favoured France more than 
other countries, but it has found there at least a field well 
prepared for the seed. France has seen the necessity of 
making the expression of modern sentiment artistic rather 
than naive, feeble, or eccentric. Her painters have not 
entirely relied on novelty of feeling or subject. They have 
been jealous for the glory of their meétier ; they neither 
repeat the sentiment of the past nor utterly dissociate 
themselves from the slowly acquired technical traditions 
of the old Masters. Perhaps this wish to continue art, 
to preserve the stability of slowly built principles of 
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picture-making, has kept up in France the exercise of paint- 
ing big canvases. The large scale of such work gives pro- 
minence to the decorative qualities, and forces the advance 
of realism to observe the bounds of art. 

When we look at the progress of painting as seen at 
Paris we note several results worthy of consideration : the 
introduction of subjects from real life, of actualities, of 
scenes that from their frequent occurrence have gathered 
round them trains of association and sentiment ; then the 
expression of these subjects first by realistic natural forms, 
second with a duly realistic proportion of environment, 
and thirdly by real light and atmosphere. No thorough 
combination of these aims was attempted before the time 
of Rembrandt and Velasquez. Since then the ideal has 
never been absolutely lost sight of; and in this century 
the art of France has given it consistency, body, and tech- 
nical principles. Reality of subject came tirst as the most 
evident step. In both landscape and figure the material 
for such subjects lies to hand in town or country. The 
difficulty was to treat the stuff artistically ; all the ready- 
made formulas that insure the beauty and homogeneity of 
art had been designed to express the dignity of the un- 
realistic and the unfamiliar. The relinquishment of the 
quest after stateliness of aspect, abstract dignity of form, 
native nobility of subject, could be compensated only 
by the gain in poignancy which the actual affords. 
But to strike the right note that would set in motion 
associations of natural feeling, it was necessary to pre- 
sent realistic subjects as Nature was in the habit of 
presenting them. The painter must reveal things as 
light reveals things if his work was to be in keep- 
ing with his subject. He must abandon methods 
based. on the pomp of palatial conventions or the ideal 
beauty of classic art. We must be shown those familiar 
things in their familiar lines and creases, amidst their 
natural surroundings and in their true lighting. Three- 
quarters of the whole effort of painters in this century has 
been directed to attain this object. It has been the 
triumph of a very few to attain the aim with an appro- 
priate decoration of pictorial poetry that made their work 
as perfect in its way as that of the old Masters. Each 
new quality of Nature that has been made available for 
pictures has been introduced by some painters sincerely 
but without art, by a few with art, and afterwards by 
many mechanically and by rule. Corot and Millet are 
the men who have made the best combination of art 
and fact, who have seen Nature in the broadest 
and yet most personal manner, who have felt most 
genuinely and naturally that the decorative beauty 
of their work was a necessary part of their impres- 
sion. Millet was, perhaps, more keenly sensitive than 
Corot to variety of character in form; hence the admir- 
able gestures of his figures; the wonderful and unexpected 
majesty and awe of some of his silhouettes of trees, groups, 
and objects of all kinds. Corot was more alive to the 
qualities of real light, to the mystery and beauty of the 
scheme of tone by which things were enveloped and re- 
vealed in real light and air. The observation of certain 
peculiarities of light, such as sparkle, vibration, comple- 
mentary iridescence, etc., has been pushed further since 
his time, but with less fine artistic results. Moreover, 
taking the whole impression of light as a phenomenon, 
looking not here or there, but embracing the sky and 
earth in one, you will feel Corot unsurpassed in the 
naturalness of his rendering of light. In the decorative 
beauty of his treatment and handling every one can see 
that he is perfect. But to feel his naturalness in the face 
of the close researches of modern /uminaristes one should 
remember the impotence of the niggling realist to render 
large truths, the false ratios among their definitions, the 
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undue clamour of their little truths: in fact, the general 
want of any artistic proportioning of their labours 
and their interests. When we recalled the aspect of 
nature we found that these men had forgotten it in hole- 
and-corner prying, that they had put all these obser- 
rations taken at different focuses together in one frame, 
and called the result a picture. May not something of a 
similar error creep into a too analytic treatment of light. 
If you look too much for the vibration of light, for its com- 
plementary and prismatic quality, may you not forget the 
aspect of the vast chamber roofed with sky in which all 
these little things take place? Is not Corot’s view of 
light true from a larger, more permanent, more natural 
way of considering the aspect of light than the way of the 
later original seers of things? It would be dreadful to 
wish to paint by rule, and yet the majority do it. It is an 
uncommon gift to see such big things as ensembles of 
landscape : men, therefore, herd in schools of vision after 
those who see. The men who do see partially and pris- 
matically, of course, must therefore make the best of the 
defects and qualities of their sort of vision. It does not 
follow that those who must learn to see before they paint 
do well to prefer this school to an older one. 

We said that the sentiment of real subjects came before 
the sentiment of real light. Even J. L. David could not 
keep altogether away from actuality, and in the Exposition 
Centenaire we can see his /e Sacre de [ Empereur Napoléon 
and two portraits treated naturally —Madame Récamier 
and Michel Gerard, membre de l Assemblée Nat. in 1789, et 
sa famille. When we say ‘treated naturally, we speak 
comparatively, and with a view to The Sabines and Romans 
and The Horatii. The great Coronation is arranged to 
surround the emphasised and chivalric figure of Napo- 
leon with a subdued and stiff decoration of figures, 
dresses, and uniforms. The immediate neighbours of 
the Emperor, such as the Pope and others, seem quick- 
ened with a livelier vitality as they approach the 
centre of interest. This is one of the best pictures of 
official ceremonies of this age. Its conventionality of 
composition is effective ; the group of large dark figures 
on the left-hand corner makes a powerful counterpoise 
to the rest, and gives the canvas a large aspect. David 
was more than a dry copyist of the antique ; that he 
had a strong feeling for the character of types may be 
seen in the heads of Napoleon, Mme. Recamier, and the 
Gerard family. His interest in Nature hardly went 
further ; he looked little at passing lights and expressions, 
but he had an eye for men when he chose ; it was pre- 
dilection, not blindness, that made him give figures 
the aspects of statues. Gerard sits in his shirt sleeves 
unshaven, looking an old, fat unadulterated cobbler on 
Sunday morning. Every one knows Madame Récamier, with 
its methodie but sketchily rubbed-in undertone of brown 
(a foretaste of Mr. Orchardson), and must admit its artistic 
unity of feeling in type, treatment, and handling. Per- 
haps these pictures are better, at least more certain and 
convinced, art than many Delacroixs. They go a very 
little way into Nature, but they go all together. Their con- 
vention is “suitable to the amount and kind of feeling 
towards Nature. Light certainly is not real, but it is 
the right sort to reveal this kind of frigid interest in 
things. Much goes to make up the aspect of real lighting. 
Besides direction, complex or simple, top, side, low, high 
or cross, there are force, diffusion, mistiness, sparkle, reflec- 
tion, prismatic shimmer, and the mystery or effacement of 
colour and contour in shadow and light. David was cer- 
tainly not disturbed by more perception of these qualities 
than he could easily manage to reconcile with the scheme 
of his Coronation. Gerard's Family, with more reality of 


subject, shows more truth of lighting, at least as regards 
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these smooth, glassy, inert figures. We shall speak later 
of what may be seen at the Exhibition of the revolt of the 
Romanticists and the innovations of still later men. 


SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
XIL.—THE ‘BUSKING’ AT MACAULAY’S. 


|: emabens the famous surgeon of Inverdoon there was 

another person of repute whose life was touched to 
finer issues by the religious emotion of the Revival: the 
head-master of the great school to which Jamie Loudoun 
longed to go. Both Jamie and I went there from our 
beloved dame’s school on our way to the Grammar School, 
and so fulfilled one of the chief ambitions of youth ; for of 
all the schools of the town (and there were many) it bore 
Macaulay (the 
head-master) was the best teacher I have ever known, and 


in common report the highest prestige. 


had been the most high-handed and passionate discipli- 
narian; and Macaulay’s ‘loons’ were as proud of him in the 
one character as in the other. He had two vanities: an 
exceedingly fine and stilted system of elocution, and a 
completer knowledge of English poetry than any other 
man teacher, or professor, in the north. It was one of the 
proudest moments of existence when he marked his confi- 


dence in me, a mere boy (though a pupil-teacher), by 


sending me on his behalf to the auction of the library of 


an Episcopalian divine to bid for certain volumes of poetry 
which he had marked in the catalogue of sale. I remember 
buying for him thus a rare copy of Butler’s Hudibras, and 
a first edition of Thomson's Seasons. 

But as I knew him he was much changed from what I 
had heard of him: he, too, had been ‘converted.’ His 
passion no longer had wild ebullitions which made him 
descend with taws (and, as it were, with claws) upon a 
sly, fibbing boy, and thunder, ‘ You prevaricating scoun- 
drel, I’ll annihilate you!’ The religious influence, if it 
had not tamed his temper, at least restrained it. I have 
seen dark wrath gather on his face, and glow to a white 
heat, but I never heard it explode. 

I have recalled him, however, not that I may render 
impressions of school-days which have little to do with 
Ilkastone, but because the long midsummer days are iden- 
tified in memory with ‘ busking’ and examination (pre- 
Preparations for 
Examination (or, more properly, Show) Day were begun 


liminary to holidays) at Macaulay’s. 


weeks before by the laborious production of fair specimens 
of handwriting, of problems in arithmetic and algebra, and 
sundry works of art, such as free-hand drawings, maps 
(on every scale), and, in the case of the girls, knitting, 
crochet, embroidery, and what not. Preparation for the 
‘Busking ’ or decoration of the class-rooms with flowers 


and evergreens was in the hands of the pupil-teachers (of 


whom there were some twenty or thirty, male and female), 
and was in their eyes of more interest and consequence 
than the preparations for the show of productions. Inti- 
mation of what was about to be was given early by an 
elder pupil-teacher, who had been appointed treasurer by 
his fellows, appearing with a note-book and pencil, and an 
unusually benign and condescending demeanour. He 
thus began his course of solicitation of subscriptions, which, 
taken up only at intervals of comparative leisure in the 
work of the school, took long to finish, When the 
treasurer had run his course of solicitation, and gathered 
in all the threepenny-bits from his fellows, the shillings 
from the masters and mistress, and the pence and _half- 
pence from the pupils, he would find himself the custodian 
of a magnificent sum of from three to five pounds. Rolls 
of twine, piles of evergreens (and leaves that are not ever- 
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green), and masses of flowers and blossoms had to be 
bought, and the services of a horse and cart and human 
labour had to be hired, slight refreshments had to be 
paid for, and the remainder of the sum collected was 
spent by the pupil-teachers, male and female, in a 
gorgeous and exclusive feast of mutton-pies and ginger- 
beer: mutton-pies and ginger-beer were not liked by all, 
but they were as much a tradition and necessity at Macau- 
lay’s as turtle-soup and punch are at the Mansion-House of 
the City of London. 

But the thing to remember was the night expedition 
into the country on the eve of ‘ Busking Day.’ Only the 
male pupil-teachers engaged in it, and the hope of sharing 
in its joys was one of the chief attractions which drew 
Jamie and me out of our condition as pupils into that of 
pupil-teachers. There was no going to bed that night ; 
which, indeed, was not night in our high latitude, but 
only the brief twilight during which one day passed into 
another. Nature did not sleep at that season ; she merely 
dozed where she sat, so to say—closed her eyes, nodded, 
and sat up again with her eyes open. At eleven o'clock 
the sun had barely disappeared below the horizon in the 
north; for an hour or two the mystery of drowsiness 
covered everything as with a gauzy veil; and then the 
sun was up again, larks were soaring and carolling, and 
chanticleers were bugling to their harems their long-drawn 
réveillés, 

At midnight we assembled, and went to meet our hired 
cart and carter and our strong man, who could root up a 
sapling, if need were, as easily as I could pull a carrot. 
These two men—or creatures ; for neither was properly a 
man—were regularly engaged for the expedition: they 
were parts of the traditional fun of the affair. The carter 
was the most extraordinary human creature I have ever 
seen: most fearsome to look upon, but in truth most 
inoffensive. He was an enormous dwarf (like Victor 
Hugo's Quasimodo). He was about four feet high, and 
nearly as broad. Between his great shoulders he carried 
a huge head, the face of which appears to memory to have 
been two feet long and proportionately broad (I do not 
exaggerate), presenting a vast field of countenance, sad, 
cadaverous, and pock-pitted. I cannot remember having 
ever heard his voice: to memory he is little but an ani- 
He lived with his mother in a 
hollow between Ilkastone and Inverdoon, and kept pigs, 
which could be smelt from afar. 


mated pant ymime mask, 


Our other companion 
was a ‘natural,’ or fool, who was known simply by the 
name of ‘ Roddy.’ 
knew. 


Who were his parents no one quite 
He was in the hands of a terrible old woman, who 
hawked fish about the country-side ; and I have seen the 
great ‘natural’ fleeing before her, swinging along on his 
huge, splay, camel feet (he went barefoot, summer and 
winter), and crying like a child as he went. He lived in 
mortal dread of her, but he nursed (it would seem) tre- 
He was said to have been 
overheard muttering to himself on this wise : 

‘ The auld ! It’saye “ Peats, Roddy !” or “ Watter, 
Roddy !”’ Lord, sakes! when she gangs till bleezin’ 
h—l, I’ll haud the peats aboot her, but de’il a drap o’ 
watter s'all she get !’ 


mendous hopes of vengeance. 





With these two grotesque companions we went on our 
way through the cool twilight of the first hour of the day, 
past Ilkastone, through ‘ Freedom, by the long, dense 
wood of Maiden Craig, breathing aromatic odours of pine 
(the memory of which is enough to make one sick with 
longing)—on, trailing clouds of dust and hilarity as we 
went, on to our destination, the demesne and plantations 
of a friendly laird. At an appointed place, at early dawn, 
we met the laird’s head-gardener, who led us about, wading 
through the long, dewy grass, and rejoicing in our soaked 
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feet, he cutting such green branches and flowery blossoms 
as were necessary, and we collecting them. When our 
cart was laden, we were conducted by the gardener to his 
house, and hospitably entertained with oatcakes and new 
milk, after which we on our part produced a bottle(which our 
treasurer had bought out of the common fund), and pledged 
our host and each other in ‘ the wine of the country.’ Each 
one, even the youngest, took off his glass, and felt all the 
better for it; for the liquor was the divine mountain spirit 
—‘ peat-reekit ’—and not the base fusel-oil, falsely called 
‘Scotch,’ which the Southron is fain to qualify with water. 
Then we set off on our return, in heavenly mood. There 
were never finer jests than those made that morning. 
Even the expanse of the dwarf’s sad countenance, which 
seemed too large for any ordinary feeling to touch all at 
once, shone with the mild satisfaction of a sunny table- 
land ; while the ‘natural’ Roddy ‘ chortled in his joy,’ 
and ran, and shouted to imaginary ships in the offing, 
as he was wont to do on the quays of Inverdoon: ‘< Port, 
ye lubber! port! Hard-a-port! Sta’b’rd!’ 

But the fun and the glory of it passed : * sic transit 
When the school was reached we were somewhat weary 
for the long day’s task that lay before us of ‘ busking’ and 
setting out the show of work; but somehow we accom- 
plished it. The sun was again sinking in the north when 
we swept out the refuse of blossoms and branches, and sat 
down to the expected feast of mutton-pies (‘all hot’) and 
ginger-beer ; and never was Lord Mayor's banquet more 





ceremoniously conducted or more keenly enjoyed. 


J. MacLaren CopsBan. 





ANOTHER WREATH. 
GATHERED all my flowers last year, 


Of flowers of mine you had no need ; 
There were so many held you dear, 
You gave them little heed. 
To-night I bring my flowers alone, 
No other leaf from any one ; 
I lay them down before your throne 
As I have ever done. 


O yet they gather garlands bright, 
They fling them at whose feet they list ; 
The flowers I bring you all are white 
As wreath of morning mist. 
White roses to my love I bear, 
And palest lilies—flowers of death ; 
If you might win, for all my care, 
Only a single breath ! 
May KENDALL. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.} 


S1R,—I am now fortunately able to send you copies of my 
letter to Mr. Ruskin and my first letter to Mr. Collingwood, 
thus making the correspondence so far complete. 

I am sorry to learn that my letter to Mr. Ruskin arrived at a 
time when he was seriously ill ; 1 need hardly say that had I 
known this I should not have written at that time. 

As regards Mr. Ruskin, there is, I consider, reason to think 
that he had forgotten the exact nature of the obligation he 
had undertaken in 1873, otherwise I cannot imagine that he 
would have defended his action in the vague terms he uses in 
the epilogue to the new edition : at least I hope this is the true 
explanation of his conduct. 
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I think it may be fairly pleaded in excuse of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s manner of conducting his defence of Mr. Ruskin, that 
to abuse me was a much more easy matter than to meet my 
arguments, yet I think all Mr. Ruskin’s friends must wish that 
his case had been more temperately conducted. 

On one point I am bound to correct Mr. Collingwood. I am 
not and never have been a speculator in Mr. Ruskin’s books. 
At the time I wrote Mr. Ruskin I knew nothing as to the 
money value of his works, and all 1 now know I have learned 
from Mr. Collingwood, who seems better informed and more 
interested on this subject than I am. 

The morality I have pleaded in this correspondence is that 
which rules in the market-place, is enforced in the law courts, 
and which does not require to be explained by a revised diction- 
ary or an emended Decalogue. I have, in drawing attention 
to this subject, discharged what I considered a painful public 
duty, and have no wish to pursue the subject further.—I am, 
etc., R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE. 


‘2 Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 20th Feb. 1888. 

‘To Mr. Ruskin. 

*S1k,—I should not venture to trouble you unless the subject 
was one which I think requires your consideration. 

‘In 1873 you published through Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. 
a new edition of J/odern Painters, and the preface to that edi- 
tion is signed by yourself. As I read this preface, it amounts 
to a guarantee that this work will not be republished in a like 
form, and I am aware that this is the view of the matter taken 
by all those to whom I have shown the preface. I now see Mr. 
Allen advertising a new and complete edition of this work, and 
I think you have only to read this announcement and your 
former preface to see that there is serious ground for complaint 
on the part of the buyers of your 1873 edition. I write to you 
in the sincere hope that either you were unaware of Mr. Allen’s 
advertisement or had overlooked your signed preface of 1873, 
as I cannot believe that you would lend your name to any trans- 
action the honesty of which might be questioned. 

‘Hoping you will excuse my giving you any trouble in this 
matter,—Your obedient servant, R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE.’ 


‘2 Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 18th March 1888. 


‘To Mr. Collingwood. 

*S1R,—On my return home I found your favour of 6th. I 
regret to say that your explanation does not, to my mind, 
remove the ground of complaint. It seems to me that the 
request of Mr. Ruskin’s friends, however urgent, is no justifica- 
tion for his breaking faith with the buyers of the second edition 
of Modern Painters. 

‘Again, Mr. Ruskin surely cannot argue that, as some of the 
plates have been reproduced, and are not the original ones, 
the present edition is not complete in face of Mr. Allen’s 
advertisement, “anew and comf/lete edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters.” 1 do not think that the question of specu- 
lation enters into the consideration of Mr. Ruskin’s position 
as regards this new edition. Mr. Ruskin said in his preface 
of 1873: “I sign with my own hand this preface to every 
copy, thus certifying it as containing the best impressions of 
the original plates now producible, and belonging to ¢he /ast 
edition of the book in its complete form.—Signed, JOHN 
RUSKIN.” 

‘I can only say, in conclusion, that whatever Mr. Ruskin’s 
object may be in thus breaking faith with the buyers of his 1873 
edition, I sincerely regret that he should allow his name to be 
connected with a transaction of such questionable honesty.— 
Your obedient servant, RK. T. HAMILTON BRUCE.’ 


THE ANTI-STIMY AGITATION, 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.] 


Eastbourne, 8th Fuly 1889. 

S1R,—I see in the last issue of Zhe Scots Observer a letter 
from Mr. Mackay commenting upon an article of mine upon 
Stimies in the preceding issue. On the points of his letter I 
am happy in being able cordially to agree with him—with cer- 
tain modifications. 

His first point is that ‘the judicious golfer will decline to 
argue on this question of the Stimy’ ; he will silently vote for 
its retention. I am in most perfect agreement with Mr. 
Mackay : to decline to argue the point will be infinitely the 
most judicious course for such a golfer to adopt. 

Secondly, Mr. Mackay objects that I have addressed the 
Stimy with logic as my weapon, and appears to implicitly 
admit the success of the stroke by directing his attention to 
depreciation of the club. (Is it ungenerous to suggest that 
Mr. Mackay’s view may be deemed to partake of the nature of 
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a comment on the first point in his own letter?) At all events, 
I must plead my innocence of all intention of using any so 
unnecessarily subtle a weapon—for assuredly that valuable, if 
less refined, instrument known as ‘ common sense’ should 
have been fully equal to the occasion. 

Thirdly, I would wish with gratitude to shake hands with Mr. 
Mackay over his don mot that the Stimy is a ‘joke.’ Oh, it is! 
It has all the features of a practical joke of the most obnoxious 
kind. It is a joke so bad that even its very perpetrator, the 
layer of the Stimy, has commonly too decent a sense of shame 
to laugh at it. 

‘Last, but not least,’ says Mr. Mackay, ‘the Stimy isa part of 
the game as played by the late Mr. George Glenny and the 
many brave men who lived before Agamemnon.’ Oh, shades 
of top-hats, knee-breeches, and swallow-tails! soon may we 
hope to see the golfer of the nineteenth century arrayed right 
classically in you, lofting as of old his feather golf-ball with his 
baffy spoon !—for to one and all of these does the argument 
equally hold good (or bad) that we should play the game in its 
grand old integrity as before the ‘grand old manner’ had 
decayed.—I am, etc., HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


AN HUMBLE REMONSTRANCE. 
To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer. | 


London, 6th Fuly 1889. 

INGENUOUS OBSERVER,—I have sinned! I have sinned ! 
Little dreaming what I did, I have helped to disseminate 
immoral literature; and alas! your virtue has been the first 
to succumb to the baneful influence. You have evidently com- 
muned in spirit with Mrs. Nora Helmer, who, as I frankly 
admitted, is‘ not a scrupulous dialectician,’ until you have been 
infected with her dialectical 
form. 
Observer, hailing from ‘ Dunedin, logic’s darling seat,’ should 


profligacy in an exaggerated 
How else am I to account for the fact that you, a Scors 


rewrite an article of mine (doubtless greatly to its advantage) 
and should unblushingly pretend to your confiding readers that 
you are all the while contradicting me? Is this fair ? is it 
reasonable ? If you go on at this rate, we shall have you proving, 
one fine day, that Home Rule is the only possible solution of 
the Irish difficulty, and scoffing at Mr. Gladstone for his stiff- 
necked Unionism. 

‘ Floods of eloquence,’ you say, ‘have been poured forth over 
Ibsen’s famous “thesis” ; but scarce a word or thought has 
been given to his capabilities as a maker of plays.’ 
That is my Fortnightly article ina nut-shell. 1 said ‘ gospel’ 
instead of ‘thesis, that term having been currently employed 
by the writers I was remonstrating with; and I used the 
Greek word ‘poet’ instead of the Saxon ‘maker of plays.’ 
Barring this trifling difference of terms, my main proposition 
and yours are identical. 
an ally, even though, to preserve your reputation for origi- 
nality, you find it needful to ‘dissemble your love.’ But—‘ why 
should you kick me downstairs ?’ 


Precisely ! 


I am charmed to have so potent 


‘From every piece of literature, as from every piece of 
life, some moral may be deduced.’ Exactly my argument! ‘If 
A Dolls House is to live, its survival will be due not to 
the interest aroused by the “woman’s question,” but to 
its worth and efficiency as a stage play.’ Just my posi- 
tion, O sagacious Odserver! We are fighting the Philis- 
tines shoulder to shoulder; then why pretend that you are 
bludgeoning me? And, in order to do so, why make me 
say things I never dreamt of? Why make me ‘admit’ that in 
the last scene of A Doll’s House ‘the doctrinary polemist gets 
the better of the poet,’ when you know very well that I don’t 
admit it, that I strenuously deny it, and merely argue that even 
if it were so the pure humanity of the rest of the play might 
redeem such a fault? Again, when I say that Moliére and 
Holberg were deliberately didactic, why crush me with des 
Fourberies de Scapin and Fulestuen, forgetting de Misanthrope, 
le Tartufe, les Femmes Savantes, Den Politiske Kandestober, 
Den Stundeslise, Den Vegelsindede, Mascarade, Erasmus Mon- 
fanus, and I know not how many other directly didactic come- 
Remember, I do not say that in all these you can nail 
the poet down to one tangible thesis, any more than you 
can nail Ibsen down to one thesis in Zhe Young Men's 
League, The Pillars of Soctety, Ghosts, An Enemy of the 
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People, The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, or The Lady from 
the Sea. One of my chief assertions was that A Dolls 
House stood alone among Ibsen’s plays in respect of its 
palpable and easily formulated moral, and that therefore it 
might in some eyes ‘ acquire a false air of being merely didactic.’ 
At the same time I should like to know whether the thesis of 
A Doll’s House is one whit more palpable than the thesis of 
les Femmes Savantes? The chief difference, I take it, is that 
Moliére’s is a reactionary thesis, after your own heart. 

Again, I did not say that when | saw Et Dukkehjem in 
Christiania the first two acts failed to interest me because 
there the dramatist ‘moved freely.’ I said that they failed 
to interest me because they were badly acted ; have you 
never, O candid Odserver, found Hamlet uninteresting 
under the like circumstances? Furthermore, I did not say 
that Shakespeare, Flaubert, and Maupassant are the only 
authors that never sermonise. That ‘fatuous piece of literary 
criticism crawled into print’ out of your imagination. A few 
other fantastic fatuities I leave unnoticed, in order to applaud 
a logical feat of your own which seems to me to surpass any 
of those you are good enough to attribute to me. You quote 
my acknowledgment that Ibsen’s plays have but a slight chance 
of ‘ever taking a permanent place on the English stage,’ and 
then add, ‘Why, we might ask, if they are such marvels of 
dramatic subtlety, and no less artistic than the works of Moliére, 
Holberg, and Dumas?’ The question would be very much to 
the point if the works of Molitre, Holberg, and Dumas had 
taken a permanent place on the English stage ; but I am not 
aware that a single play by Moliére, Holberg, or either Dumas 
(I give you the benefit of the doubt) has struck root in our 
theatre. Will you crush me by citing 7he Hypocrite? 
herself would blush for such a sophistry. 

Had you been an Irish instead of Scots Odserver I could 
have understood your course of action, which is not unlike the 


Nora 


conduct of Sir Lucifer O’Tiger towards Captain Absolute in 
The Rivals, Act 1v. Scene 3. But, after all, I am far from com- 
plaining. 
echoed from such high places, even though an unaccountable 
ring of truculence has somehow crept into the reverberations. 


It is most gratifying to me to find my arguments 


I shall hold to my point with double confidence now that 
you have ‘said ditto’; but why say it with a shillelagh ?— 
Deign to accept the assur 


ance of my perfect consideration, 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Philistines shoulder to 
We are delighted to hear it. 


) 


[ Note.—So Dr. Archer is fighting the 


shoulder with us! We may now 
take it that Mr. Thesis has fled routed from the field. The 
article in Zhe Fortnightly suggested that the combat might 
have this termination, but we hardly dared to hope that our 
cause would have so speedy a triumph. Yet, in spite of the 
admirable profession of faith which it contains, Mr. Archer's 
letter commits him more deeply than ever to the moral theory 
of art. 


lautus, Moliére, and Holberg with Ibsen, as poets whose art is 


} 


If he will refer to his article he will find that he classes 


consciously and deliberately didactic. In his letter to us he 


di 

confesses that it is not possible to nail Molitre or Holberg 
down to a tangible thesis. This confession, which has our 
entire sympathy, is the best possible support to our contention 
that Mr. Archer claims dramatic supremacy for what is only 
socialistically interesting. The question under discussion is 
not whether the thesis of /es Femmes Savantes is more or less 
palpable than that of Ze Dolls House. We neither applaud 
the one nor condemn the other on account of any thesis, re- 
actionary or otherwise. But /es Femmes Savantes is above all 
The Dolls House 
self does not dispute this 


and Mr. Archer him- 


is a plea for female emancipation, 


things a stage-play. 


and its most thrilling scene is nothing more nor less than a 
debate on the position of woman. Chalk and cheese, morality 
and art, must be tried by different standards. 

Mr. Archer's admission that in the last act of Zhe Dolls 
House the doctrinary polemist gets the better of the poet seems 
to us beyond controversy. it, what 
meaning can attach to the following ?—‘So far (#e. in giving 
Nora all the logic in the last scene) the play has somewhat the 
air of special pleading, . but even admitting for the moment 
that the polemist here gets the better of the poet, can we call 
the poet, who has moved freely through two acts and two- 
thirds, nothing but a doctrinary polemist?’ This is either the 


If he ‘ strenuously denies’ 
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admission we take it to be, or a piece of ‘hedging’ unworthy of 
any but an Old Bailey lawyer. 

When Mr. Archer saw £¢ Dukkehjem at Christiania the play 
was ‘badly acted.’ But surely the bad acting did not cease 
when the thesis began? It is a factor common to both portions 
of the play, and in cancelling it we trust we did no injustice to 
Mr. Archer. We have not often, but always, found Hamdet 
insupportable in similar circumstances, but we have never 
‘sat up’ when the barn-stormer recited ‘To be or not to be, 
because the speech stimulated thought. Yet Mr. Archer’s 
“heartstrings were gripped’ when he heard the jottering Nora 
Helmer murmur, * No, that is just it.’ This curious experience 
at Christiania, in spite of subsequent recantation, is a declara- 
tion of faith in the creed of the Philistines. It is an absolute 
negation of dramatic art. Give us a thesis, and let the acting 
be as bad as you will, and we are satisfied. 

As far as we are able to comprehend the English language, 
Mr. Archer certainly did say that Shakspeare, Flaubert, and 
Guy de Maupassant were the only authors who never sermonise. 
But we quote the passage from 7he /ortnightly, and our readers 
may judge for themselves : ‘If German criticism is to be be- 
lieved, Shakespeare was the most hardened sermoniser of all 
literature ; but in this respect I think German criticism is to be 
disbelieved. Shakespeare, then, may be left in possession of 
the pinnacle of Parnassus ; but who shall keep him company ? 
Flaubert, perhaps, and M. Guy de Maupassant?’ If this is a 
piece of sarcasm, it should have been so labelled ; it does not 
look like it. 

The honour which Mr. Archer pays to a ‘ logical feat of our 
own’ is, we fear, wholly undeserved. We did not dream of 
suggesting that Molitre, Holberg, or Dumas had taken a per- 
manent place on the English stage. Our argument was this: 
Granting that Zhe Dolls House is no whit inferior to the 
works of Holberg, Moliére, or Dumas, three typical playwrights 
chosen by Mr. Archer, not by us; granting, furthermore, 
that Zhe Doll’s House depends nothing for its interest upon 
its nationality, why should it not, in a decent English dress, 
hold the English stage as Molicre and Holberg hold the stages 
of Paris and Copenhagen? What Hibernicism is there lurking 
in this argument? Is this saying ‘ditto’ with a shillelagh ? 

Mr. Archer has studied the art of throwing critical somer- 
saults to some purpose. The attraction of Zhe Dol’s House 
is ‘its distinct plea for female emancipation, so writes he in 
The fortnightly. Now he repents,him, and takes our view that 
if it lives its survival will be due to its worth and efficiency as a 
stage-play. A dual personality, no doubt, has its advantages ; 
but if Dr. Archer and Mr. Thesis is each allowed to have his 
say in the same article, it is obvious that whatever view we 
take of the matter must be identical with that of the critic of 
The World, who represents them both.] 


re 


*,* Owing to pressure on our space, several letters are 
held over. 


REVIEWS. 


CAROLINE SCHLEGEL. 


Caroline Schlegel and Her Friends. By Mrs. ALFRED 
SIDGWICK. London: Unwin. 

The lady to whom this memoir is devoted passed under so 
many a/zases in her astonishing transit across this earthly scene 
that the German editor of her letters has fallen back despair- 
ingly upon the simple Caroline. The only ‘Caroline’ is pro- 
bably not so well known in this country as to dispense with a 
surname entirely, and Mrs. Sidgwick has chosen Schlegel ‘as 
belonging to the central portion’ of her life. It was not her 
final phase, nor perhaps is it the name by which she would 
have chosen to be remembered, but she bore it (in the cold eye 
of the law, at all events) about a year longer than any other of 
her married surnames. Under it, too, she was the centre of a 
brilliant literary circle ; when she let it drop she subsided into 
a philosopher’s wife, and was withdrawn from men’s eyes in an 
afterglow of domesticity and romantic affection. A Romanticist 
she remained from the beginning to the end, and her career 
affords a charming glimpse of the romantic art of life, not to 
speak of the corresponding art of love, for the two will be found 
to mean the same thing. 


[July 13, 1889 


She began life in a literary and academic atmosphere 
being the daughter of Professor Michaelis of Géttingen, an 
eminent Hebraist and Biblical critic. She was born in 1763. 
Gottingen was not then the academic Nazareth whose burden 
is written in the book of the prophet Heine. The professorial 
circle was rather distinguished, and there was a coming 
and going from the outside world which inspired the in- 
habitants of the little place with a pleasant metropolitan con- 
sciousness. Heine, as every one knows, has not much good to 
say of the Gottingen ladies ; perhaps their manners in Caro- 
line’s time would have pleased him better. Therese, daughter 
of another Heyne—the Virgilian scholar of whom Carlyle did not 
disdain to write at a pinch —was Caroline’s constant companion. 
The first time she saw Fritz Michaelis she gave him a kiss un- 
asked. Now Fritz was Caroline’s big brother. ‘ Her manners,’ 
says Caroline of her friend, ‘are free and easy’ (easy-breezy Caro- 
line !), ‘but people forgive her this because it proceeds from the 
temperament.’ We should have thought Fritz, at least, might 
have taken this view, but the onslaught seems to have been too 
much for him. We learn that he thought Therese a coquette 
and a F/reigeist, poor girl. After a fair allowance of flirta- 
tions and sundry blightings of her virgin affections, Caroline 
married a Dr. Bohmer in 1784, and left her Géttingen friends 
for a country doctor's life at Clausthal in the Harz. The change 
did not agree with her. Her husband was an honest, plain 
man who loved her, but he was not a genius like his wife, and 
society there was as good as none. So this femme incomprise 
plunged into the world of literature, making the rounds of the 
Clausthal carrier a weariness to him by the import and export 
trade she carried on in folios and philosophers. She read 
everything, from Jacobi’s Sfinoza and Herder on Golf to Miss 
Burney’s Cecé/ia and the old English chronicles. What would 
have come of all this if Dr. Béhmer had lived it is hard to say ; 
but in February 1788 he was removed by death from all the 
possible complications of the future. His widow speaks of the 
event as a cruel release, but nevertheless a release ; and of her 
married life she says: ‘I look back on that time with horror 
and trembling, and speak of it with morbid enjoyment as a 
captive does of his prison.’ Clearly it was time for Dr. Bohmer 
to depart. 

Free, therefore, but with three young children on her 
hands, this charming widow of barely five-and-twenty re- 
appeared in Gottingen society, and the young men began 
straightway to fall in love with her. The most noteworthy of 
these was August Schlegel, whose name she was afterwards to 
bear, but with whom at this stage she merely flirted and played. 
With a second she established a sentimental friendship and 
correspondence after the fashion of those days; but to a third, 
called Tatter, she fairly lost her heart. Tatter, however, having 
certain matrimonial adventures of his friends beneath his eye, 
refrained from the final plunge, and the widow carried her 
unsatistied heart to her brother Fritz, now Professor at Mar- 
burg. Here she kept house for him till 1791, when love affairs 
(on his part) compelled her to leave. Love affairs on some- 
body’s part were generally the determining factors in our Caro- 
line’s existence. By that time her two youngest children had 
died, and her daughter Augusta alone remained. With hershe 
settled in Mainz, to be near her old friend Therese, now married 
to Georg Forster, the eminent geographer and naturalist, who 
had accompanied Cook on his voyages, and was now librarian at 
Mainz and an ardent republican. Therese’s morals were of the 
free and easy type of her early manners ; and, being dissatis- 
fied with her husband, she was consoling herself with a Secre- 
tary of the Saxon Legation. Caroline plunged with zest into 
these political and moral surroundings. She became a red-hot 
revolutionary like the rest; and, woman-like, she took the 
husband’s part against the wife, though it is not clear how 
far he needed consolation, all these worthy people being much 
too far advanced to admit that anything was binding in the 
marriage vow. When Therese ultimately went off with her 
Secretary of Legation for good—or rather for bad—Caroline 


remained behind as Forster's ‘ moral sick-nurse,’ to use her own 
expression. In the midst of all this she had written to Tatter 
almost throwing herself upon his protection, and in reply he had 
professed to be ‘desolated’ that he could do nothing to help 
her. ‘Then,’ writes Caroline, ‘my patience gave way, my heart 
broke free ; and in my position, aimless and planless as | was, 
I thought I could do nothing better than console my friend in 
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his sadness and otherwise amuse myself.’ The last discreetly 
ambiguous phrase is found on investigation to cover a casual 
entanglement with a Frenchman, name unknown. Now, 
when a young woman thus amuses herself to pass the time 
the consequences are usually unpleasant, and so Caroline found 
them even in Germany at the end of last century. For her 
political misdoings she was imprisoned in a fortress, and for 
otherwise amusing herself she was found to be at a decided 
discount in respectable society. In her extremity she had re- 
course to her other Gottingen lover, August Wilhelm Schlegel. 
She summoned him to her side and made a clean breast of 
everything to him; and he, with more than knightly generosity, 
not to say courage, undertook to make an honest woman of her. 
As one consequence of her amusement made temporary seclu- 
sion indispensable, he placed her under the guardianship of his 
brother Friedrich in Leipzig. Friedrich was at that time a dis- 
sipated young man, whom debauchery had brought to the verge 
of suicide, and on him the influence of his remarkable charge 
was unquestionably for good: she gave him new ideas anda 
fresh start in life. When her child was born and had died, she 
emerged from hiding, and made various more or less successful 
attempts to brave the opinion of the world, till in July 1796 she 
was married to William Sch'egel: a weakness quite out of 
keeping with their joint principles. ‘The divine schoolmaster’ 
was Caroline’s nickname for her consort before he became such ; 
and she had also discovered his ‘want of passion.’ Now, 
passion seemed to our romantic Caroline essential in a husband 
or lover, and she was confident that she could cure him of this 
defect. It does not appear that she quite succeeded, but in 
spite of this fatal defect they held together for seven years ; 
and it was only when passion appeared ready-made and inex- 
haustible in the person of the youthful Schelling that Caroline 
began to reflect anew on the nullity of marriage vows. 
Meanwhile the two Romantics settled in Jena, on the 
outskirts of the Weimar circle, and with Fichte thundering 
away about the new Idealism in their very midst. When 
Jean Paul arrived in Weimar, Mrs. Sidgwick reminds us, his 
exclamation was, ‘ Here be women indeed, and husbands count 
for nothing!’ So no awkward questions were asked, and Caro- 
line soon became a person of importance, and had a sa/on of her 
own, and led a party against Schiller, who, good man, was re- 
duced to calling her Dame Lucifer. It was in these years that 
the Romantic movement, as it is called, took definite shape 
among the Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, Schleiermacher, and 
Schelling. Caroline, with her brilliant literary gifts, was in a 
way the centre of it all, and felt completely in her element. A 
new review was started— Zhe Atheneum—which was to accept 
‘anything remarkable for sublime impudence.’ Schleiermacher, 
with whom most of us have slightly different associations, pro- 
mised to write on ‘ The Immorality of All Morality, and among 
these elect spirits things in general went like a house on fire. 
Friedrich settled in Berlin, and set up house with a gifted 
Jewess called Dorothea Veit, who left her banker husband and 
two sons to live in this poetic freedom. Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
and others cast their «gis over this new ménage, and among 
Romantic women Dorothea shared the honours with Caroline. 
Nevertheless, these two illustrious females did not pull together 
when Friedrich transferred his abode to Jena ; they quarrelled, 
and talked scandal of one another, like very ordinary persons 
indeed. Dorothea (God save the mark!) did not approve of 
the attentions of young Schelling, who had been hanging about 
the Schlegels’ house for years, and was now becoming importu- 
nate. The passionless August Wilhelm was at this time in 
Berlin on literary business, and Caroline and Schelling ‘ walked, 
ate, drank, and studied together every day and all day,’ all 
which was duly reported to the husband by Friedrich and his 
virtuous mistress. ‘ But it must not be supposed,’ says Mrs. 
Sidgwick, ‘that Wilhelm Schlegel felt injured and offended in 
the ordinary way. Schelling and he continued the best of friends, 
giving each other all the assistance possible, and speaking of 
Caroline with an assumption of mutual regard that would have 
suited a correspondence between her lover and her brother.’ This 
advanced husband indeed behaved like an image of pure reason, 
and obligingly retired from the scene in favour of the passionate 
young philosopher. A divorce was obtained from the Grand 
Duke, and in June 1803 Caroline Michaelis-Bo6hmer-Schlegel 
became Caroline Schelling. Schelling was then twenty-eight, 
and his ardent muse was within a few months of forty. At last 
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she seemed to have come to the end of her long chart and way. 
‘ Never before, as Mrs. Sidgwick says with conscious or uncon- 
scious humour of this often-married lady, ‘ had she been mated 
with a man she so loved and honoured.’ ‘I read very littie,’ 
Caroline writes, ‘ but then I have a prophet for my companion, 
and he imparts to me words from the mouth of God.’ The 
blameless Wilhelm himself came to visit them, to show that, like 
an enlightened husband, be bore them no malice ; and so the 
latter end of this remarkable woman was all rosy happiness and 
peace. She died in September 1809. 

This and much more that is both entertaining and instruc- 
tive will be found in Mrs. Sidgwick’s delightful book. She 
could hardly have told her story better, and she brings before 
us in a most interesting way the chief personages of a very 
remarkable movement. But it is tolerably evident that however 
rich the German Romantics may have been in ideas, they were 
lamentably and childishly deficient in conduct. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Little Handand Muckle Gold. By X. L. Edinburgh: Black- 


wood. 

Giraldi; or, The Curse of Love. By R. G. DERING, London: 
Trubner. 

A Window in Thrums. By J. M. BARRIE. London : Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

fifty Years on the Trail. By HARRINGTON O’REILLY. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 

In Little Hand and Muckle Gold the mysterious author of 
Aut Diabolus aut Nihil has produced a story at once daring, 
powerful, and original. With his study of life and manners 
under the Second Empire we need not specially concern our- 
selves, and it would serve no good purpose that we can see to 
identify the men and women who may or may not have sat to 
him for the characters he places in that brilliant and very raffish 
environment. The trick is not new: it has served M. Zola, and 
its practice has shown M. Alphonse Daudet in a worse light 
than all the rest of his works. Besides, the interest of Zztt/e 
Hand and Muckle Gold is centred not on the early Imperialists 
who are made to figure in its pages, but on certain of theirdescen- 
dants and theirjuniors. Laurence Farquhar is in some ways the 
chief of these. He is a dandy, something of a poet, a Don Juan 
ofthe first magnitude ; but he is also a liar, a thief, an Alphonse, 
a type of the complete and irreclaimable cad ; and in both these 
capacities he is presented with a combination of vision and of 
power—the power to discern and the gift to render—that makes 
him in his way the best thing in the book. He is hard run for 
first place, however, by the two heroines, Madge Tyrrell (after 
wards Lady Anstruther)and Muriel Meredith (presently Duchess 
of ‘Tintagil), and by such subordinates as the sheep-dog, Mrs. 
Millwood, and the shocking old ‘ pornographist,’ Vincent 
Graham. To tell the story might seem improper, and would 
certainly not be fair. It must suffice to say that Laurence 
Farquhar makes love to both Lady Anstruther and Lady 
Lyonesse ; that he succeeds in ruining the first and in robbing 
and compromising the second; and that in the end, having 
been indirectly the means of bringing the Duchess to a hideous 
death (which, by the way, is very well done), he passes out of 
life himself in a frame of mind and under circumstances that 
read as well as anything in recent fiction. The style of the 
book is awkward and heavy; but the author lacks neither 
wit nor knowledge of the world, and what he has to say is so 
carefully said as to seem quite worth hearing. His taste is 
very often questionable, and his material mostly sordid ; but he 
has written a real book, and for that merit much may be for- 
given him. 

Giraldi is not the hero of the story to which he gives his 
name, and he can hardly be called its villain. He is a Jew boy, 
educated at a Jesuit seminary in England, destitute of any 
moral sense, but with a highly-developed artistic nature. He 
is not truthful, he is mean and a coward ; but still he is hardly 
an ideal villain. The actual hero of the story is a very good 
fellow, a parson in a country town, full of energy and ‘ go,’ and 
of somewhat unorthodox opinions. There is a good deal of 
divinity in the book, but not more than enough to give the 
judicious skipper a chance. There are dissenting parsons of 
all denominations, in addition to a Jesuit, an old-fashioned 
Moderate rector, a curatical lay-figure, and the hero aforesaid. 
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These combine to give a sort of Sunday tone to Giraldi, which 
it takes the unmoralities and immoralities of the Jew boy 
all their time to counteract. There is, however, at least 
one person whom it is a real pleasure to meet and an 
honour to know, and this not because she rises to the 
giddy heights of Duchessdom, but because she is a most like- 
able, though somewhat vulgar, Englishwoman. The Duchess 
of Moneysworth is the very substantial good fairy of the story, 
and her affection for her ‘ old king ’—an ex-stoci oroker elevated 
most unexpectedly to the peerage by a concatenation of sudden 
and well-arranged demises—as well as her quips and cranks 
and oddities, make her, in spite of her city antecedents, a most 
desirable acquaintance. On the whole, G/ra/di is one of the 
good novels ofthe season. The parson is infinitely more worth 
knowing than that wretched Robert Elsmere, and the ‘curse 
of love,’ though it does have a bad effect on everybody who in 
the story falls a victim to the blind boy, is not likely to save 
others from his arrows, or to be an antidote to their poison. 

A Window in Thrums is the third volume of sketches of 
humble Scottish life and manners which Mr. Barrie has given to 
the public. Like the Auld Licht Idylls and When a Man's 
Single, Mr. Barrie’s new book is concerned with the obscure 
fortunes of Hendry and Jess, of Pete and Mag and the rest, in a 
Scottish country village. Scottish villages as a rule, compared 
with their like in England, are unbeautiful, unkempt, uncared for, 
and observers less superficial than Mr. Barrie might be excused 
for imagining that the lives of their inhabitants are unbeautiful 
also. The photographic pictures of ‘bits’ in the village of 
Thrums which Mr. Barrie reproduced in the first of his three 
books, and the mercilessly exact portraits he draws in all of 
them of the manners and externals of his rude fersone must 
in many cases be repellent to other eyes than those of Scots- 
men—as for them patriotism makes them nobly blind. Un- 
fortunately our humble folk have never had their minds opened 
to a conception of the zsthetic in their every-day surroundings. 
The example of the squire has no influence, and his inter- 
ference is resented, and the Church does little either by means 
of its buildings or by its services to educate the esthetic side 
of the popular character. Simplex munditits is a description 
which does apply to some humble Scottish interiors, but to the 
external surroundings of very few: it is the price Scotsmen 
pay for the gratification of their very respectable hankerings 
after independence and religion. Something of the same sort 
is true of the people themselves. We Scots as a nation are not 
lovely and pleasant in our lives: there is even a strain of 
petty meanness in the national character which we gloss over 
with a smile under the name of pawkiness, and which makes for 
the best in this world even as our tremendous religiosity makes 
for the best in the next. But behind rough appearances and 
disagreeable ways Mr. Barrie finds the leal Scots heart that is 
our proudest national possession : a diamond which he makes 
to sparkle with its brightest rays throughout his pages. For 
human interest and genuine pathos the best things in 4 W7n- 
dow in Thrums excel the best in its predecessors; but at 
the same time it contains some chapters so much below 
par as to constitute a blemish on the work. This is more 
noticeable in some of the humourous passages. Tammas 
Haggart’s dissertation at the pig-stye, for instance, on geniuses 
and what should be done with them, is not in the least funny, 
although it is painfully obvious that it was meant to be so. Its 
effect is spoiled by the same kind of conventionality which 
lends an artificial air to the reported conversations of a news- 
paper interviewer. On the other hand, the humble domestic 
tragedy which culminates at the close of the volume shows 
a greater dramatic gift than anything Mr. Barrie has yet pub- 
lished of the same kind. There is real power and yet no lack 
of artistic restraint ; and, of course, Mr. Barrie is content with 
realising his art, and has never dreamt of a thesis. 

Fifty Years on the Trail is a disappointing book. It is a 
tale of adventure which claims to be at the same time a chapter 
in American frontier history, and to give an unvarnished and 
circumstantial account of the life and works of John Y. Nelson, 
whose position was no better than that of a social outcast, and 
who admits in an introduction, signed by himself, that he racked 
his brains to recall everything that occurred ‘through a long 
and—yes—a misspent life’; but it is far from fulfilling expecta- 
tions. Somehow or other the adventures are dull, and the hair- 
breadth escapes monotonous. Says John Y. Nelson patheti- 
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cally : ‘Why I should have allowed myself to be bullied and 
cajoled into doing what I have always fought against, z.e. giving 
the history of my life, 1 am at a loss to understand.’ So, in- 
deed, are we. It is right to add that the book is neatly got up, 
and that some of the illustrations are amusing. 
NORTHERN NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Northern Notes and Queries. Vol. 111. (June 1888 to March 
1889) and No. I. of Vol. Iv.’(June 1889). Edited by Rev. 
A. W. CORNELIUS HALLEN, M.A. Edinburgh: Douglas. 
Among other improvements introduced by Mr. Hallen in the 
latest volume of Northern Notes and Queries is the addition of 
a sub-title, Zhe Scottish Antiguary. The only matter for regret 
is that the indefiniteness of the original title has rendered this 
necessary. Possibly it was but modesty that prevented Mr. 
Hallen from adopting originally the title Scottish Notes ana 
Queries which has now been applied to designate a provincial 
periodical published at Aberdeen. It is perhaps worth his 
consideration whether he should not reverse the order of his 
titles ; but in any case it should be clearly understood that 
the periodical is not concerned with the North of England, 
or the Northern regions of Europe, or the North Pole. It is 
‘Northern’ simply in the sense of being Scottish : it is concerned 
exclusively with Scotland, and it deals with the whole of Scot- 
land—north, south, east, and west. It would have been less 
incumbent to make this plain had the periodical not been 
thoroughly worthy both in its aim and its methods to aspire 
to represent the ‘antiquarianism’ of the whole country. No 
doubt it is possible to suggest improvements, but the marvel 
is, considering the difficulties connected with the starting of 
such a periodical, that this one should contain so much fresh and 
original matter. Its further improvement depends chiefly on 
the support and co-operation of those who take an interest in its 
subjects. Like the original Notes and Queries, it is conducted 
on co-operative principles—a considerable percentage of its 
readers being its writers. Mr. Hallen has a special predilec- 
tion for genealogy and heraldry, but the tendency to make his 
periodical a medium for information about dead relatives re- 
quires some stricter regulations than those at present in force. 
On the value of such a periodical in encouraging and advanc- 
ing antiquarian knowledge and research it is scarcely necessary 
to remark. Figuratively it may be described as a quarterly 
symposium of Scottish antiquaries. Its ‘quarterliness’ is one 
of its particular merits: it suggests leisure, comfort, and quiet 
—all qualities inevitably associated with a true antiquary. And 
besides, it tends to guarantee that the ‘notes,’ being published 
without hurry, will be a substantial addition to previous know- 
ledge ; that the queries will concern matters about which it is 
worth while to have an answer; and that the answers, if answers 
there be, ‘will be apposite and to some extent satisfactory. 
Much may be achieved by such a method of intercourse be- 
tween antiquaries which cannot be achieved through the 
medium of intercourse in learned societies, for the simple 
reason that in a society discussion cannot with advantage be 
made so disjointed and so various as it can in the pages of 
an antiquarian review. Northern Notes and Queries is simply 
a record of specially interesting or instructive details regard- 
ing Scottish antiquarian matters. The information given may 
be either entirely new, or may be rescued from an obscurity 
that had previously rendered it inaccessible to all but a few. 
In addition to this, the periodical is a medium by which help 
may be obtained in those cases of inevitable difficulty which 
happen more or less frequently to most persons engaged in 
any branch of antiquarian research. The terms ‘walking 
encyclopedia’ or ‘ walking index’ savour always considerably 
of the exaggeration that attaches to figures of speech; and 
perhaps none are more conscious of this than the persons so 
designated. After all, an encyclopewdia—even the L£uacyclo- 
pedia Britannica—is not illimitable in its knowledge ; and 
there are many things about which the voluminous A7?tan- 
nica index will refuse to give even the pretence of a direc- 
tion for information. An encyclopedia aims to be nothing 
more than a record and a convenient classification of what 
learned people know or recognise as known; a periodical 
on the lines of Northern Notes and Queries is an attempt 
in some degree to stimulate research and widen knowledge 
so far as Scottish antiquarian matters are concerned. With- 
out seeking accurately to appraise the intrinsic antiquarian 
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value of our text, it may be said generally that though to 
some portions of its contents may be trite and stale, few 
will be unable to glean from it something of fresh and origi- 
nal interest, and that by those readers who delight to browse on 
all pastures of Scottish antiquarianism it will be perused pro- 
bably with unabated relish from cover to cover. To the latter 
class the o//a quality of its contents—a necessary feature in such 
a publication—will be its special recommendation. Except to 
specialists there is nothing more hopelessly wearisome than 
long dissertations on abstruse antiquarian themes ; but here, 
though learning is well to the fore, ‘dryasdustiness’ is con- 
spicuous chiefly by its absence: information is communicated 
for the most part in small morsels—morsels occasionally of very 
piquant flavour, seldom altogether tasteless, and hardly ever 
beyond the powers of ordinary mastication. To take the last 
number of Vol. 111. as an example. It opens with a very in- 
teresting description of the figuring on two pieces of old linen 
belonging to the beginning of the eighteenthcentury. Next we 
have an engraving of a stone at St. Fort, near Newport, on 
which the arms of James VI. are depicted after his accession to 
the English throne—the special interest attaching to the stone 
being that it shows ‘the manner in which the royal arms 
were borne in Scotland after the union of the crowns.’ This 
is followed by a continuation of the ‘ Runaway Registers’ of 
Haddington, a sort of quintessence of innumerable romances— 
but supplying rather a stimulus to the imagination, than instruc- 
tion of any direct significance. Though Haddington is not so 
famous in legend as Gretna Green, the editor is inclined to rank 
it higher on the ground of selectness, and the,superior quality 
of the nuptial ceremony. He is of opinion that the ‘ser- 
vices of a duly ordained clergyman’ would be preferred by 
‘many to the rough-and-ready, though efficacious, offices of the 
blacksmith on the western end of the Borders.’ No doubt the 
blacksmith could not for a moment pretend to compete with 
the clergyman in regard to style, but with runaways—even run- 
away ladies—style could scarce atone for distance, and with 
friends hard in pursuit they would doubtless reflect that after 
all polish was not precisely the main thing. For the majority 
of runaways from England Gretna was nearer than Hadding- 
ton, and thus its ‘ rough-and-ready offices’ were much more:in 
request than the more decent services which were to be had at 
the latter place at a greater risk of capture. 

Our attention is next directed by the editor to a num- 
ber of miscellaneous tit-bits on Scottish history: notes on 
Scotsmen naturalised in England; information regarding me- 
mentoes of some of the Armada vessels wrecked on the western 
coast of Scotland ; and remarks on the Armada stone at New- 
haven, illustrated by an engraving. Other entries—especially, 
perhaps, the genealogical ones—are of less interest to the 
general reader, while more instructive to the learned anti- 
quary ; but it may be affirmed that on the whole the numbers 
are as entertaining as they are learned, while at the same time 
learning is not sacrificed to amusement. The proposal of Mr. 
Hallen to give copious extracts from the more interesting 
portions of the old kirk-session registers of Scotland is one 
to be specially commended. One subject which he wishes speci- 
ally to illustrate is the ‘popular belief in witchcraft,’ but it is 
worth consideration whether a method could not be devised for 
a general classification of subjects to be illustrated by such 
extracts. A selection illustrating the drinking customs of Scot- 
land would be equally curious and interesting, if we may judge 
from the following extract from the kirk-session records of 
Culross, under date 24th April 1650 :—‘ The minister shew to 
the session the prophane course and unchristian cariages of 
some young men at the brydel in Thomas Eizat’s house drinking 
the whole night, and the risen so drunk that they spewed it 
againe, and that they drank King Charles’ helth in a beare 
glass and chopin bikar, and in within the lume, wt suit amongst 
the drink and pieces of tobaco pyps and broken candel in ther 
drink, and then they drank til they behoued all be washen over 
hands and feat, and that they sat doune in the floir in a circul, 
where they drank a chopin bikar full every on of them of wine, 
and were all knighted after the order of the Garter by that 
prophane man, James Broune.’ As ten o’clock closing was 
then strictly enforced by the Session of Culross, this extraordi- 
nary carouse is a sufficient proof that early closing has never 
been a specially effective method of promoting the cause of 
temperance. 
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DARWINISM. 


Darwinism. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. London: 
y 
Macmillan. 


An exposition of the Darwinian theory by Mr. Wallace, who 
as most people believe is as much its discoverer as Mr. Darwin 
himself, will be sure to attract much attention. It is as if we 
had Zhe Origin of Species appearing with all that has since 
been discovered incorporated in it. Probably some such idea 
prompted the author to develop his argument on the plan 
adopted in that work. Whatever the motive the idea was 
happy. The reader is more than ever confident that the dis- 
coverer is writing about his own theory, and that conse- 
quently he will have nothing which is not Darwinism foisted 
upon him. 

Looking at the book as a whole, two facts of a different 
nature are noticeable. One is the way in which Mr. Wallace 
suppresses himself. The absence of any suggestion that he 
had even a share in the new departure which dates from the 
appearance of the Origin seems almost unfair. Such indiffer- 
ence to anything but truth is as rare as it is edifying. The 
second fact is that after thirty years of discussion the law 
of struggle and of survival of the fittest stands out as even 
more universal, more sufficient to explain life, than even Mr. 
Darwin asserted that it was. For instance, Mr. Wallace 
brings forward weighty proof that Mr. Darwin’s second 
factor, of sexual selection, is not so much needed as was 
thought, and, in fact, has not the importance he assigned to it. 
Mr Wallace admits only strength, size, and weapons as pro- 
bably evolved to attract females. ‘Fully one-half’ of the 
colours of living things he shows to be due to the need for ‘con- 
cealment or protection.’ He accounts for them by the law of 
survival of the fittest, thus minimising the effect of zsthetic 
considerations. The new law, or rather sub-section, which he 
announces and copiously illustrates will no doubt receive much 
attention. In regard to birds, it is stated as follows :—‘ When 
both sexes are brilliant or conspicuous the nest is such as to 
conceal the sitting bird ; but when the male is brightly coloured, 
and the female sits exposed on the nest, she is always less bril- 
liant, and generally of quite sober and protective hues.’ On 
the restrictions imposed upon the development of colour by the 
need of recognition, on the necessity of difference between sexes 
(the pairing of domestic pigeons of the same sex is a familiar illus- 
tration of this), in the colour of eggs, there is much that is popu- 
larly as well as scientifically interesting. In all the cases where 
the author is accounting for actual facts, it seems impossible 
to resist the conviction that he is stating vere cause. It is not 
quite thus with his general theory of colour. It may be true 
that, as he says, there is a reserve of colour ready to burst 
forth, and which is only prevented from so doing by the re- 
straining influence of ‘the struggle,’ which as it were does not 
sanction the luxury. It may be true; but if so it is embarrassing, 
because it would follow as a corollary that the same ten- 
dency to differ and develop is universal, and that at the dawn 
of life, before the world was crowded and life checked by 
crowding, new and higher species sprang up like mushrooms. 
In other words, this is not Darwinism but Lamarck’s postulate 
of a tendency to evolve higher forms. 

One turns eagerly to the chapters on what is the great ques- 
tion which Darwinism has not yet answered—the way in which 
species became established—and finds it admirably stated. At 
p. 148 our author expressly disclaims the tendency to advance 
just referred to ; but he has much to say in favour of variation 
being the rule and not, as used to be assumed, the exception. 
He claims also much more importance for climate than Mr, 
Darwin allowed, and he consequently sees the possibility of a 
quicker evolution than Mr. Darwin believed in. With that 
change of climate every ten thousand years which Mr. Croll 
asserts to be the fact, the evolution of the animal world seems 
possible within an almost comprehensible period. Mr. Wallace 
explains many puzzling points, such as the survival of lower 
forms to fill space otherwise unoccupied, the regression to 
serpent forms for the same reason, and so forth. 

Even a sketch of the probable way in which species have 
established themselves and become unfertile with each other is 
far more than our space will allow. If it were once proved, as 
is highly probable, that, as sterility is complete between ani- 
mals widely differing, there is a bar in that direction between 
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varieties, the difficulty in accounting for the origin of species 
disappears for reasons here cogently stated. Mr. Wallace 
supposes two varieties occupying a middle region. In the first 
place there would be fewer of the hybrids than of the pure races, 
and as the two varieties had arisen because adapted to certain 
circumstances, in times of pressure the mixed race would dis- 
appear altogether. In other words, at each period of struggle 
it would be the individuals of the new varieties least able to 
produce crosses which would survive. Although from the diffi- 
culty of doing so it is not proved there is any tendency to 
sterility between hybrids, it is most probably the case. What 
prevents men from acknowledging this probability is that their 
analogies are all from domestic animals, whose exceptional pro- 
creative vigour is one of the chief causes of their domestication. 
Our dogs, for instance, are often pointed at to prove that 
varieties are only kept up with difficulty. The mistake here is 
in looking upon mastiffs, terriers, etc., as varieties : whereas it 
is these so-called pure-bred dogs which are the mongrels— 
which would revert, and in countries where breeding is not 
attended to do revert, to three or four varieties. These if still 
more left to themselves would probably not cross at all. Every 
one can easily observe that a valuable pet left free bestows her 
favours on the commonest looking cur among the pack of her 
admirers : that is, to the dog which is the purest specimen of 
the natural variety to which she herself belongs to. 

When we arrive at the chapter dealing with Professor 
Romanes’ Psychological Selection, we already feel that it is not 
required. Without our author’s ingenious proof that, even allow- 
ing Professor Romanes’ tremendous postulate, new species 
would not arise by it, our sympathy must be with the simpler 
supposition from which species spring so easily. Moreover, 
although Mr. Wallace speaks of his postulate as needing proof, 
he seems almost too exacting. A man has not to go beyond 
himself to be convinced that (say) in a country of white people 
and negroes it would be exceptional not to prefer a wife of his 
own race. On the whole, we rise from the perusal of this 
part of the book feeling that we are not as far from the time 
when the links in the chain of evidence on this difficult ques- 
tion will be found as we were before it was written. 

The Darwinian theory was received because it was the best. 
It seemed also unlikely ever to be discredited ; but it seemed 
highly probable that other laws would be discovered to be at 
work—others equally important. Mr. Wallace takes us a step 
further. He makes it appear almost certain that the law of 
‘survival of the fittest’ is universal, that further discovery will 
be of sub-sections, and that no law to share with it in explain- 
ing evolution is either needed or will be discovered. 

AYTOUN. 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE 
AyToun. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

The position in literature occupied by Aytoun, of whose Zays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers Messrs. Blackwood have just published 
a cheap edition, is a unique one. On one hand he falls to be 
considered as the most genial of humourists; on the other he 
has to be reckoned with as the last of the school of great 
romantic writers, contemptuously christened by George Borrow 
the ‘ Charlie over the water Scotchmen.’ The gibe is but a poor 
one, though it has recently been deemed worthy of quotation 
and apparent endorsement in unexpected quarters. Such names 
as those of Scott, Ramsay, Smollett, Lockhart, and Aytoun, 
however, are not to be disposed of by a clumsy sneer ; and if 
these writers did fail to perceive that the kernel of political 
liberty was concealed under the rugged husk of Calvinistic 
Puritanism, it must be remembered that to them that theolo- 
gical creed was identified with a clerical despotism which re- 
garded the persecution of every form of intellectual and zsthetic 
culture as a sacred duty. The republican constitution of the 
Church, too, and the rigid suppression in its service of every- 
thing that appealed to the imagination, were profoundly anti- 
pathetic to their temperaments ; while the manner in which the 
Union had been carried had deeply outraged their patriotic 
susceptibilities. It is, of course, impossible to formulate devo- 
tion to the Stuarts into any logical and coherent political creed, 
but it is equally impossible to deny the fact that around that 
unfortunate dynasty has gathered everything that is romantic 
in Scottish history. It is not surprising, therefore, that men 
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who never professed to be political thinkers, but who were 
deeply imbued with the love of letters and the spirit of romance, 
should have been found on the side which was full of captiva- 
tion and legendary charm rather than on that which was 
obviously arid, prosaic, and austere. 

So far as Aytoun is concerned, his appeal to posterity will be 
as a writer of humourous rather than of romantic poetry ; and 
one could wish that this new and cheap edition of the Lays 
had been framed to include his admirable mock-heroics on 
the Fight at Farnborough—to name but these. For to the 
matured intelligence it must be confessed that the Zays them- 
selves, stirring and musical as they are, appear a little thin. 
His enthusiasm for the White Rose was perfectly sincere, 
but that flower had unfortunately become a good deal faded 
ere he took it up, and many of his effusions seem rather 
like echoes of the older and more genuinely inspired Jacobite 
lyrics. Nevertheless, some of these poems—such as 7he F-xe- 
cution of Montrose, The Burial March of Dundee, Charles 
Edward at Versailles, and The Island of the Scots—will, from 
their vigour and rhetorical directness, always retain a certain 
amount of popularity. Of Bothwe// it is necessary to speak 
with even less confidence. It contains many fine lines, but on 
the whole it will be found rather difficult to refrain from agree- 
ing with its author when he called it an ‘ambitious failure.’ 
Bothwell himself was no doubt a picturesque and dramatic 
ruffian enough, but he could only have been successfully 
handled by Sir Walter, who for some unaccountable reason 
allowed him to escape. In Aytoun’s hands he indulges far 
too frequently in outbreaks of remorse and penitence to har- 
monise with our historical impressions of the character ; and 
the monologue form in which the poem is couched is one the 
reader is apt to find monotonous. 

It is a pleasanter task to dwell on the humourous side of 
Aytoun’s genius. Zhe Bon Gaultier Ballads, written in con- 
junction with Sir Theodore Martin, still remain beyond all dis- 
pute the most masterly parodies in the language. If there 
arises a generation which fails to discover food for laughter in 
The Rhyme of Str Launcelot Bogle, the incomparable caricature 
of Locksley Hall, the sonnet by the Duke of Wellington, 7%e 
Queen in France, The Lay of the Lovelorn, or The Massacre of 
the Macpherson, it is certain that the sense of humour, already 
becoming so deplorably rare in this country, will have become 
utterly extinct. What the relative shares of the two col- 
laborators were it is, of course, impossible to say; but the 
manner throughout is so characteristic of Aytoun, that the 
reader, having had no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Martin in his lighter moods, thinks of him solely. It is 
extremely doubtful if any one now-a-days reads the pro- 
ductions of the so-called ‘Spasmodic School.’ The /estus of 
Bailey,the Zz/e Drama of Alexander Smith, and the Ba/der of 
Sydney Dobell seem alike to have passed into oblivion. Those, 
however, who have done so must find themselves amply repaid, 
not only by the intrinsic beauties of these poems, which, ridi- 
cule apart, are very considerable, but infinitely more by the 
enjoyment they will subsequently derive from the perusal of 
Aytoun’s Firmilian, a work in which parody attains the positive 
rank of genius. It is difficult, at the same time, to conceive 
how it could ever have been taken seriously. It unquestion- 
ably contains some fine poetry, and the satire has often a deli- 
cate edge ; but that ‘Mr. T. Percy Jones’ should ever have been 
seriously complimented upon the merits of a production in 
which the hero is made to commit a whole holocaust of murders 
for the purely artistic purpose of conceiving the sensations of 
a murderer, and, after failing utterly, ultimately terminates his 
career by tumbling into a quarry, when endeavouring to escape 
from the familiars of the Inquisition, who are pursuing him 
principally on the ground of having purchased a book of geo- 
metry, seems now merely to show of what some critics are 
capable. The retribution attendant upon all literature of this 
class is its tendency to fall into the same grave with what it 
travesties ; and it is to be feared that Fzrmi/ian, admirable as 
it is, has proved no exception to this rule. 

It is in good-natured satire of some kind that Aytoun is 
always to be found at his best, and as an ecclesiastical squib 
nothing more perfect has ever been written than his //der’s 
Warning ; or, The Lay of the Convocation, another piece also 
unfortunately too little known. Though an Episcopalian, he 
seems to have felt strongly upon the Non-Intrusion controversy; 
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which first agitated, and finally rent in twain, the Scottish 
Church, and the £/der’s Warning is a jeu desprit at the 
expense of the extravagant and bombastic attempts of the Free 
Church to pose as the heirs of the Covenanters : 

‘We'll gather on the hills, John—we 'll gather far and near— 

And Candlish, he will lead the van, and Cunningham the rear ; 

We'll think of Bothwell Brig, John, and the raid of Rullion Green, 

We'll show them that we lo’e the Kirk far better nor the Queen.’ 


He was probably, however, at heart too zealous an Episcopalian 
to care much for Presbyterian internecine strife, and, next to 
Queen Mary, there was no subject on which he felt more keenly 
than the neglect by his countrymen of the great sacred festival 
of his Church : 


‘ Around the girdle of the earth, 
Where’er the Cross hath ta’en its stand, 
Arise the tidings of the birth 
That made the world one Holy Land, 
Save where the faith is cold and faint 
As are the northern rocks and snow, 
Where sacred fane and honoured saint 
Have vanished with the long ago.’ 


Aytoun’s short prose stories—-//ow J Stood for the Dreepdaily 
Burghs, The Glenmutchkin Railway, and How I Became a Yeo- 
man—are quite equal to the very best of his poetry, and still 
hold their own with anything on the list of even that delight- 
ful collection, Zales from Blackwood, and why they have not 
been presented to the public in a guise of their own is what 
one cannot easily understand. As a humourist, indeed, he 
may be considered as fully entitled to a position in the 
first rank; as a poet, to a place at the very head of the 
second ; while as a personality he must ever be regarded 
as one of the most attractive and amiable in the envious 
and backbiting world of letters. Like Scott, he was by nature 
incapable of either harshness or jealousy, and almost the only 
really severe remark he was ever known to make was his 
advice to Thackeray, at the conclusion of one of the novelist’s 
lectures on the Georges, to ‘stick to his Jeamses.’ A Stuart 
Mariolater of the most perfervid type, Aytoun’s feelings had 
on this occasion been grievously outraged by an irrelevant 
attack on the object of his adoration. The counsel was none 
the less a sound one, as even the most thorough-going admirer 
of the author of Vanty Fair must be compelled to admit that 
his paid perambulation of America with a merciless dissection 
of the character of the uncle of his sovereign and sundry jibes 
at the insanity of her grandfather, is a part of his career on 
which one would willingly let fall the curtain. 

Politically speaking, Aytoun was the last of a school that 
allowed romance to predominate over thought and sentiment 
to take the place of reflection, a school that would have been 
hopelessly out of touch with the ideas engendered by household 
suffrage, and would have utterly failed to appreciate the merits of 
Lord Randolph. It might, however, be not altogether amiss if 
the Tory democracy possessed along with its vaunted enlighten- 
ment, its love of progress, and its alleged power of compre- 
hending the masses, some admixture of the imagination, the 
literary charm, the humour, and the disinterestedness of purpose 
which were characteristic of the Cavalier Toryism which found 
its final embodiment in Aytoun. 


THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


Principles of the History of Language. By HERMANN PAUL. 
Translated from the Second Edition of the Original by 
H. A. STRONG, M.A., LL.D. London : Sonnenschein. 
Professor Paul’s Principien der Sprachgeschichte is an excel- 
lent work—an original contribution to philology, and one whose 
value is recognised wherever German is read. But the ap- 
pearance of an English translation suggests some considera- 
tions which should have more weight than they appear to 
have with the learned professors who enrich our scientific 
literature by rendering German books into English. A work 
of this depth appeals almost exclusively to those who are 
strongly interested in the science of language, and there are 
few persons so interested who do not already know German, or 
who do not know that the best way of developing their interest 
is to learn German. 
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But there is a large and constantly increasing German 
literature of English philology, which appeals to a wider 
circle in England. The want of an English version of sucha 
book as Professor Schipper’s Englische Metrik, for example, 
or of Horstmann’s two volumes of Old English Legends 
of the Saints, or of some of the papers that have appeared in 
Angliaand Englische Studien, is all the more seriously felt, be- 
cause the books could be put to use by many students who are 
not at all concerned to know German. And although Professor 
Strong’s translation is a solid piece of work, it is not impossible 
that he himself would admit that few readers could appreciate 
the full significance of this English version unless they knew 
something of German. It is the chief merit of Professor Paul’s 
book that it studies language as a living thing, and the author 
draws from his own language in its classical, colloquial and 
dialectic forms the examples in which his principles be- 
come intelligible. These are occasionally supplemented, it 
is true, by foreign instances; and the translator has done a 
little (and promises, if occasion should serve, to do more) 
in the way of inserting additional examples drawn from Eng- 
lish. But it remains true that to understand the main body 
of the examples—and without this understanding the teach- 
ing of the book must necessarily be to a great extent in the 
air—a reader must know so much German. Again, the 
syntax of the English sentences, though not hard for a care- 
ful reader, often bags out loosely and demands a strained 
attention that is inconvenient. Professor Paul’s way of think- 
ing out his problems is, of course, German. His often-recurring 
references to processes of language as ‘psychological’ and 
‘physical’ are the mark of a mind that looks at things now 
‘subjectively, now ‘objectively.’ All this adds force to a 
suggestion that the labour devoted to rendering the book into 
English might have been better directed and more effectual if 
applied toa work with an English subject and a more imme- 
diately English interest. It is the ungrateful task of criticism 
to look a gift horse in the mouth ; but it may fairly be stated as 
an extenuating circumstance in favour of this version of an able 
work that, once it is accepted, little need be said of it that is 
not praise. 

Considered as a text-book, the treatise is at once elementary 
and advanced. It is elementary in the sense of going over the 
first principles of its subject, explaining the nature of the changes 
in sound and in sense that make up the history of words, and 
the similar changes in syntactical groups and the larger groups 
of dialects that form the history of language. It brings its 
students acquainted with the general and fundamental laws of 
linguistic science which are expounded (from what Professor 
Paul would doubtless call the ‘physical’ side only) in Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s English Etymology. So far it is elementary. 
But it is advanced in its system. Professor Paul goes deeply 
into the German science of culture, which is little understood 
here, for the foundation of his doctrine. He explains the 
development of language by reference not only to physical laws 
of phonetic change, not only to circumstances of climate, geo- 
graphical separation and distribution, but to conscious psycho- 
logical processes in the individual mind, and an enormous 
development of such processes made unconsciously in and by 
language, when large bodies and successive generations of indi- 
viduals come to communicate with each other by speech. On 
the question of the origin of language he gives his adhesion to 
what Max Miiller called the ‘pooh-pooh’ theory—the theory that 
the first speech of human beings must have been of the nature 
of exclamations ; while his work is specially noticeable for 
the importance which it assigns to the constant operation 
of ‘ original creation’ going on every day on the lines of the 
‘ding-dong’ or onomatopoetic theory. Here the tendency of 
the work is in line with its main purport—to exhibit the his- 
tory of language as a living thing in constant process of 
change. The old grammetical categories get scant respect 
from him; and indeed it is not difficult to show that the 
artificial systems of grammar built up upon the dead languages 
have more than anything else obscured the problems of a 
scientific philosophy and hindered their solution. It is inter- 
esting to note, too, that at a time when some half-dozen 
Universal Languages (enough to make a Babel in themselves) 
are competing for universal recognition, Pro‘essor Paul empha- 
sises the impossibility of the artificial creation of a common 
language. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Imitators of the Greek dramatists, no less than imitators 
of Pindar, are like to find that they are flying on waxen pinions. 
But Mr. Platt is to be congratulated on Marfessa: a Masque 
(London : Bell). The piece is not, it is true, strictly moulded 
on the lines of the Hellenic drama. There are two choruses, 
a superfluity of which the ZLyséstrata is perhaps the only 
classical example, and the action of the dramatis persone 
is modern rather than ancient. But in structure, in expres- 
sion, and to some extent in thought, the iambic passages 
and the choric odes are Greek, and in this audacious attempt 
Mr. Platt has acquitted himself at least without conspicuous 
failure. The story of Idas and Marpessa is not amongst 
the best-known myths, nor is Mr. Platt’s presentation of 
it quite orthodox. It closes (as at the Victoria) with the 
triumph of love and virtue and the repentance of Apollo as 
the Wicked Squire. It is presented in iambic passages of con- 
siderable beauty interspersed with choric odes, one of which 
is a happy adaptation of parts of the well-known mo\\a ra dewd. 
Of the choruses, oddly enough, the chorus of maidens is infinitely 
superior to the chorus of Muses. Mr. Platt is singularly un- 
fortunate in the metre in which he invests one of the songs of 
the latter ladies :— 

‘ For the lily of the valley in the green grass springs, 
And the rivulet beside it to a soft tune sings, 
And the lark, with throat a-flutter 
All her ecstasy to utter, 
Up the eddies of her rapture the serene sky wings.’ 


This only wants the music of Sullivan and the voice of Gros- 
smith to be complete Gilbert. Mr. Platt is guilty, here and 
there, of mythological anachronisms. But, after all, in matters 
where the ancients allowed themselves such latitude, can one 
demand strict accuracy in a modern? 

When a book-lover takes up Volumes in Folio (London : 
Matthews), which, by the way, is got up in a fashion that 
makes one doubt the author’s competence to sing the beauty 
of books as books, and is tickled by the prettily turned 
praise of his darling sin, he feels disarmed from serious 
criticism. Nor, indeed, would the captious critic find aught 
to carp at or condemn if Mr. Le Gallienne had included 
in this, his second volume, fewer of the pieces from J/y 
Ladies Sonnets. \t is true that the best poem in this collec- 
tion, Zhe Bookman’s Avatar, found a place in the former 
volume ; and, good as it was there, its amended version 
here gives proof that the author’s second thoughts are his 
best. Of the new poems, 7he Afologia, with its strangely 
caught-up echo of 7he Earthly Paradise, Apollo’s Garden, and 
most of the shorter flights, are fresh and pleasant in their 
way. In most of the new poems there are a distinctly indi- 
vidual note, proof of sympathetic scholarship, and ingenious 
attention to the mechanism of verse. But candour compels 
one to censure many a line of the reprinted poems. For one 
of many instances take these verses on page 71 :— 

‘At popular editions, thick with gold, 
Or éditions de luxe ove dare not touch, 
But, heaven be thanked, deliverance comes at last, 
The days of ‘‘ cheap nasty” are now of the past; 
To-day [ have seen for only 10d. (') 
The sweetest small book you ever did see ; 
And soon as I saw it on bookseller’s stall, 
‘“* Pythagoras, then, was right after all,” 
1 said to myself.’ 
which are almost as full of faults as of accents. 

In Mr Linton’s Poems and Translations (London : Nimmo) 
we are treated first to ‘Later Poems’ then to ‘ Early Poems,’ 
finally to a series of ‘Translations,’ from the French for 
the most part. Why Mr. Linton should have inverted the 
order of Nature and given the dry wood before the green does 
not clearly transpire. Perhaps like the Gaiileans who sent 
round the good wine first he may have hoped to stupefy 
criticism by the fumes of his maturer work. But he has 
scarce acted wisely, for as a matter of fact the ‘ Early Poems,’ 
especially the blank-verse pieces, without being Infant Pheno- 
menons afford a promise which the ‘Later Poems’ do not 
fulfil, Wine and Women are the themes of the greater num- 
ber of verses, and yet the impression that we bear away is that 
the Poet is heart-whole and has never taken a glass too much. 
His love-songs with their ‘ Heigho-dildidos,’ their ‘ Well-a- 
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days,’ and their ‘ bidding of good-morrows’ are modelled on 
archaic lines. But for the simplicity of the old masters we get 
silliness ; bathos for their pathos. Mr. Linton has acquired a 
certain trick of versification, he has caught some cadences 
of form ; but he is neither poet nor artist. Werea poem, like a 
chain, to be tested by the strength of its weakest line, few of 
his pieces would be worth preserving ; none of them are sound 
from first to last. His ‘ Translations’ have the merit of read- 
ing like rather poor originals ; but even in this sphere he seems 
incapable of sustained effort. 

In Days and Nights (London: Macmillan) there is a deal 
more night than day, a fact for which Mr. Symons duly pre- 
pares us in his prologue, but which dooms the book to the 
category of morbid literature. The author betrays a marvel- 
lous acquaintance with dying sinners, suicidal lovers, un- 
happy marriages, repentant harlots, and nineteenth century 
Ariadnes. His tales are told with skill and pathos, and his 
reader's interest is never allowed to flag. But it is a pity that 
Mr. Symons should have eyes only for the darkness. For 
‘these things are life’ only in the sense that they are a part of 
life; and, though they may be ‘worthy of the Muse,’ they 
should not be suffered to monopolise such a muse as Mr. 
Symons’s. 

In New Songs of Innocence (Edinburgh: Macniven) there 
is abundance of both music and grace, and our only fear is 
that the volume, from the nature of its subject-matter, is 
likely to appeal to a very limited circle of readers. Mrs. 
Robertson’s theme is the bliss of motherhood, and the 
deification of her own children. We need hardly say that 
she has acquitted herself of her task with all imaginable 
delicacy ; but would it not have been better to have alto- 
gether shunned these dangerous paths? And who but the 
noble army of maters are likely to sympathise very keenly 
with Mrs. Robertson’s ecstasies over Willie and Jamie and 
their little sister? Even mothers are sure to have their jealousy 
stirred, for these poems lack the note of universality. With 
such a gift of lyrical expression, we do hope that Mrs. Robert- 
son will cease ‘to sit at home brooding o’er her nest.’ The 
fashion of babbling about babies has been set by persons in 
authority ; but, like a great many fashions, it is desperately irri- 
tating. 

Venetia Victrix and other Poems (London: Macmillan) does 
not take long to read, but might take a life-time to understand. 
The little volume is dedicated to Mr. Browning, who will no doubt 
regard its frequent unintelligibility as the sincerest form of 
flattery. There is, however, plenty of powerful writing, and the 
diction, especially in Venetia Victrix, is sustained at no common 
level. The authoress evinces, too, considerable capacity for lyric 
verse. 

OLD AND NEW. 


An Extinguisher jor the Guinness Light for the Last Days 
and a Stopper for the Approaching End of the Age (London : 
Roper and Drowley) is part of the titlke—one-sixth part, to be 
quite accurate—of a pamphlet of 110 pages recently issued at the 
price of half-a-crown, by the Rev. Francis John Bodfeld Hooper, 
B.A., rector of Upton Warner, which is the sort of gabble that 
reviews itself. Such researches as it embodies, whether they take 
the form of elaborate calculations as to the future of the ‘ brav’ 
Général,’ the identity of Mr. Gladstone with the Beast and the 
date of the battle of Armageddon, or the still more insidious 
form, as in the present instance, of exposing false prophets, 
have their use. Along with other hobbies and crazes, they 
preserve many a man in a condition of nominal sanity who 
would otherwise very soon find himself inside an asylum. But, 
like other resources of the physician’s art, they should be 
reserved for the sick, and not be recklessly tampered with by 
the whole. It remains toadd that a look into the book suggests 
that even if it be read it is not likely to be understood. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. Wilberforce, with a chapter 
for Ladies, by Mrs. Hillyard. The ‘ All-England’ Series. (Lon- 
don: Bell.) The rank which Mr. Wilberforce holds among 
lawn-tennis players entitles him to speak with authority upon 
the game, and the little book he has given us justifies, we 
think, his hope that it will prove of interest to ‘that great and 
ever-increasing body, the lawn-tennis playing community.’ It 
is quite true that a game like lawn tennis cannot be learnt 
from a book ; that watching good play is far more useful than 
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watching a dozen. Nevertheless even a good player may obtain 
many valuable hints from this little treatise, while the ordinary 
‘ duffer,’ if he reads it with intelligence, may find he is capable 
of far greater things than he thought. Mrs. Hillyard’s chapter 
for ladies is intended for beginners, and is most instructive. 
The book is readable and should be useful. The appendix 
contains the laws of the game and the rules as to handicap- 
ping. 

Stage-Land: Curious Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants 
(London: Chatto), described by Jerome K. Jerome and drawn 
by J. Bernard Partridge, contains some smart writing and 
some clever drawing. Of the peculiar people of theatrical 
tradition there is an excellent representation—the hero and 
heroine agonising, and the villain and adventuress attitudi- 
nising. Law, a code in defiance of all jurisprudence ; etiquette 
absolutely at variance with that of life ; and other matters of 
equal importance as represented on the boards, are all hit off 
with a certain spirit. It is curious to note how often the topsy- 
turvy principles of the stage approximate to those of the equally 
unreal Ireland of the Gladstonian imagination. ‘ Heaven,’ for 
instance, according to the writer of these pages, ‘is always on 
the side of the hero and heroine and against the police.’ 

Mary Queen of Scots: A Narrative and Defence. By an 
Elder of the Church of Scotland. (Aberdeen: University 
Press.) The ‘Elder of the Church of Scotland’ who writes this 
pretty book is a living protest against the decay of chivalry. 
For him Mary Stuart is still ‘a pure woman, a faithful wife, a 
sovereign enlightened beyond the tutors of her age.’ The 
book itself is proof that in Aberdeen they can both print 
and bind. That Queen Mary in spite of the Casket Letters 
and all the rest of it will always continue to find enthusiastic 
defenders, as she found devoted servants in her life, is certain, 
and, if they do their work as piously as the Elder, nobody need 
regret the fact. 

Cassell’s New German-English Dictionary (London: Cassell), 
although exceedingly cheap, is very comprehensive, for it con- 
tains one translation at least of almost every word to be found 
in any of the more expensive volumes of the same description. 
It lacks proportion, however, some of the articles being rela- 
tively too short, and others too long ; and it is disfigured, more- 
over, by the introduction without explanation of slang terms, 
local expressions, and other linguistic excrescences. The merits 
of the book are many, and its faults, if not few, are such as may 
easily be remedied in a future edition. 

Eric and Connie's Cruise in the South Pacific (London : 
Sampson Low), by C. F. de M. Malan, is one of those 
romances of travel which young folks always find attractive. 
The Royal Navy and Our British Soldters (London : Dean) 
are excellent picture-books for young children. We have also 
received new editions—charmingly illustrated—of Jack (Paris : 
Marpon), by Alphonse Daudet ; of the Festus (London : Rout- 
ledge) of P. J. Bayley, in ‘ Routledge’s Popular Library’ ; of 
a selection of Macaulay's [Zssays (London; Triibner) in the 
‘Lotos Series’; of A Book of Verses (London: Nutt), by W. 
E. Henley ; of Zales of the Birds (London : Macmillan), by 
W. Warde Fowler ; and of Fane Eyre (London : Smith Elder), 
by Charlotte Bronté. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


L’Art (Paris: Librairie de Art) opens a new volume with 
a powerful etching by L. C. Penet of a painting by C. Ribot, 
entitled /a Comptadilité, in the collection of M. Hayem. The 
hands and face of the figure show excellent work, delicate yet 
vigorous, and the black robes are admirably rendered, the tex- 
ture being finely suggested. Sur /a Gréve, from a drawing by 
Georges Haquette, after a picture in this year’s Salon, is a 
pleasing study of atmospheric effects on a sandy shore. Of the 
three articles in the number two relate to the Exhibition. One 
is a continuation of A. Hustin’s monograph on ‘ The Painters 
of the Century: 1789-1889,’ the instalment dealing with the 
Huets, the Drollings, Pagnest, and Prud’hon ; and the other a 
portion of an interesting account by G. de Léris of ‘A Century 
of Water-Colours.’ The remaining contribution, also one of a 
series, is by the late Eugéne Miintz, and treats of Leonardo’s 
la Bataille @ Anghiari. 
In the Revue Universelle (Paris : Librairie de l’Art) is a short 
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article on Dryden which is a piece of excellent criticism. After 
talking of Shakespeare as the busy theatrical manager, the in- 
dustrious actor, in short the man of action, and of Milton as 
the man of affairs, the controversialist, the diplomatist, the 
writer goes on to say: ‘Avec Dryden nait vraiment Phomme 
de lettres des temps nouveaux ; celui qui fait son métier d’écrire 
et qui ne fait rien autre chose.’ There is an article on Petrus 
Scriverius, the Dutch scholar, which though full of facts is 
evidently given mainly as a pendant toa reproduction of Frans 
Hals’ magnificent portrait of his celebrated countryman. An 
article on Nancy gives occasion for delightful illustrations of 
Callot’s work, while the reproductions of some of the less known 
sculptures of the Parthenon are admirable. 

The Portfolio (London : Seeley) is rich in pictorial matter, 
having an engravingjand a couple of etchings of good quality, 
not to mention less important illustrations. Of Francia’s A 
Pieta, painted for the Chapel of Buonvisi in San Frediano at 
Lucca, and now in the National Gallery, there is a fine engrav- 
ing by Alfred Dawson. The two etchings are Zhe Nortk Tran- 
sept, which has all the characteristics of H. Railton’s West- 
minster Abbey series, and$Perth Bridge, capitally done from 
nature by D. Y. Cameron. The letterpress is for the most part 
rather heavy. Portions are given of W. J. Loftie’s account of 
Westminster Abbey of R. T. Blomfield’s careful study of Inigo 
Jones ; and there is also a pleasantly written description of 
‘The Lake of Isco,’ by E. M. Cesaresco. 

The Art Fournal (London: Virtue) produces Maude Good- 
man’s dainty Little Chrysanthemum in chromo-lithography. 
R. A. M. Stevenson forcibly defends Corot from the attacks 
which have, through ignorance or prejudice, been made upon 
his style. Of the interesting district of East Anglia a bright 
description is supplied by C. Lewis Hind, who has adorned 
his article with many happy allusions to historical associations. 
It is a narrative of what was, to a large extent, a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Hereward, of whom few of the ordinary inhabitants 
had ever heard. Other readable articles are ‘The Painted 
Hall, Greenwich,’ by Francis Huskisson, and ‘ St. James’s and 
Whitehall,’ by W. J. Loftie. In the Paris Exhibition Supple- 
ment regret is expressed that in connection with the British 
Art Section Sir Frederick Leighton received little assistance 
either from artists or the public. 

The Magazine of Art (London: Cassell) has as its frontis- 
piece an etching of A Passing Salute, by Tom Graham, which 
is the joint work of A. Massé and A. Withers. In addition 
there is an engraving Aors texte of The Snake in the Grass, 
capitally executed by Jonnard. D.C. Thomson continues his 
disquisition on ‘The Barbizon School’ with an absurdly thin 
and altogether inadequate notice of Daubigny. Professor Her- 
komer explains and illustrates ‘the pictorial music-play’ at his 
private theatre. The note by J. M. Gray on ‘John Brown, the 
Draftsman,’ an Edinburgh artist whose work deserves more 
attention than it has received, is well worth reading. Of the 
engravings in the text many are beautiful, those which bear 
C. Carter’s signature being exceptionally fine. 

The Scottish Art Review (Glasgow : 243 St. Vincent Street) 
accords the leading position to an excellent article by Graham 
R. Tomson, on Henry Muhrman, who has furnished some 
original drawings for it. J. M. Gray startsa series of papers on 
‘The Mansions of Scotland and their Contents’—a promising 
subject—with a capital description of Pinkie House, of which T. 
Crawford Hamilton furnishes several spirited views. ‘ Paddy 
o’ the Pit’ is a pleasing character-sketch by William Jolly, who 
has been fortunate in having it illustrated by James Cadenhead. 
On ‘Orator’s English’ there is an interesting article by J. M. 
Robertson, who deals some well directed blows at the mixed 
metaphors and other curiosities in the speeches of leading 
politicians. The account of the Herkomer play by Alice 
Corkran would no doubt have been more acceptable had not 
the inventor given an explanation of it himself in another 
magazine. 

Art and Literature (Glasgow: Maclure) attracts special 
attention by a powerful photogravure of R. L. Stevenson, 
with a biographical sketch by J. N. Dunn, who mentions the 
singular fact that Men of the Time does not contain the name 
of one who occupies such a prominent place in the public 
view. The other full-page illustrations are fine mezzographs of 
The Gamekeeper's Daughter, by Tom Faed, R.A., and Evicted, 
by Blanford Fletcher. Of the excellent papers on ‘ Famous 
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Pictures and Their Owners’ another instalment is given. 
Chess-players will miss the page which has hitherto been 
devoted to their favourite game. But it is hoped that this 
feature has only been temporarily withdrawn, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


A War-Time Wooing. By Captain King. New York: 
Harper. 1 vol. 

Clare Strong. By G. B. Fitzgerald. London: White. 1 vol. 

Fudge Lynch. By G. H. Jessop. London: Longmans. 1 vol. 

Laramie. By Captain King. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1 vol. 

Memory's Harkback. London: Bentley. 1 vol. 

Miss Kate. By‘ Rita.’ London: White. 1 vol. 

Robert Leman’s Daughter. By the Author of Caterina. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 3 vols. 

That Other Woman. By Annie Thomas. London: White. 
3 vols. 

Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. London: Cassell. 
2 vols. 

VERSE. 

The Song of the Bell. By Sir Theodore Martin. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn. By Lady Middleton. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. Ios. 


TRAVEL. 


Romance of a Swiss Tour. By J. Proctor. London : Digby. 
2s. 6d. 
Swiss Travel. By A. B. Coolidge. London: Longmans. 
1os. 6d. 
BioGrapny. 
Fane Austen. ‘Eminent Women Series. By Mrs. Charles 
Malden. London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 


History. 
A Century of Revolution. By W. S. Lilly. London : Chapman. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Unspoken Sermons. Third Series. By George MacDonald. 
London : Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Fallow and Fodder Crops. By Professor Wrightson. London : 
Chapman. 5s. 

Hearts of Oak. By Rear-Admiral Winnington-Ingram. Lon- 
don: Allen. 

Our Friends in the Hunting Field. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
London: White. 

Toilers in London. London: Hodder. 








THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


MARQUESS OF SALISBURY HABITATION. 


THE ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING will take place at Hopetoun, to-day, 
(Saturday, July 13th). A Special Train will leave the Haymarket Station at 
2.45 P.M., returning from Port Edgar at 9.30 P.M. 

Tickets (2s. each, including Railway Fare and Refreshments, Children, is.) may 
be obtained at 34 North Castle Street, or from the following :—Mr. MAcGILL, 11 
(Queensferry Street; Mr. StranG, 7 North-West Circus Place; Messrs. Grant & 
Son, 107 Princes Street; Mr. Gorvox, 16 Dewar Place; or at the Rooms of the 
Western Conservative Club, 15 Torphichen Street. The Council request Members 
to procure their Tickets as early as convenient. A limited number of ‘Tickets may 
be obtained by Members for their friends. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
A LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


4 Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sf. BERNARD’S WELL. 


During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 ».m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till 9 a.m., and 
from 3.15 to 6 P.M.), for the supply of the MINERAL WATER to Visitors, at the 
charge of ONE PENNY PER VISITOR. ; a : 

The Water is celebrated for its health-giving and curative qualities, and is espe- 
cially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Tadigestion, and in Diseases of the 
Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

St. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, June 1889. 

















MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey from Cashmere to his 


Home in Hawaii. By Epwarp CLIFFORD. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF DURHAM, 


ESSAYS ON THE BOOK entitled ‘SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION.’ By the Right Rev. J. B. Licurroor, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham, etc. (Reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


THE LETTERS AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Three Vols., 
Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 

Vol. I. Letters.—Vol. II. Euphranor, Six Dramas from Calderon, 
the Bird Parliament, the Two Generals.—Vol. III. Dramas from 

Calderon, Greek Dramas, Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, etc. 


COMPLETION OF SIR GEORGE GROVE’S ‘ DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC,’ 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS (A.D. 
1450-1889). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited 
by SIR GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College 
of Music. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. In 4 vols., 21s. each. 

An APPENDIX, Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., 
bringing the work down to 1889. 8vo, 9s. 
*»* This Appendix, which forms part of Vol. IV., completes the Dictionary. But 


a Full Index to the entire work is in preparation, and will be presently published as 
a separate volume. 


THE HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. Translated from the 
Text of F. Hultsch. By Evetyn S. SHuCKBURGH, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Two Vols., Crown 
8vo, 24s. 

‘NATURE’ SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 

MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. By OLIVER J. 
LODGE, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental 
Physics in University College, Liverpool. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


On receipt of a remittance for 
One Guinea we shall send free, 
) . and safely packed, by parcel post 


or train, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, a copy of 


JOHNSTON'S GOSMOGRAPHIC ATLAS. 


This Atlas, though only published a few years back, has met with 
a remarkable sale, Three large Editions being exhausted, the Fourth 
Edition being now on sale. ‘The Atlas contains Sixty-six large, care- 
fully Coloured and accurate Maps of Political, Historical, Classical, 
Physical, and Scriptural Geography and Astronomical Plates, and has 
complete Indexes and Explanatory Letterpress. Detailed Prospectus 
on application. If preferred, the Work may be ordered of any Book- 
seller. Residents abroad desiring a Copy will please order through 
the local Bookseller. 





Complete Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, Globes, Wall Ilustrations, etc., 
posted free to any address. 


Ww. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, LDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH; 
And 5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Now Ready, in demy Svo, Price 7s. 6d. 

A NALYSIS OF THE CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) 
4 ACT, 1874, ANDPAMENDED ACTS OF 1879 AND 1887; and 
NOTES ON THE CASES WHICH HAVE BEEN DECIDED RELATIVE 
THERETO. 

By James S. Sturrock, W.S. 

BELL & BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH. 
GTILLI E’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 

STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 





UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


270 STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 


The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEsT 
HENLEY’s BOOK of VERSES is now ready. 
Five New Pieces have been added. 

The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo, on thick 


paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs 5s. nett. 


*,* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 


Extracts from Press Notices of the First Edition. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON writes at the close of his Christmas article 
(Scribner, 1888) :—* From a recent book of verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful manly poem, I take this memorial piece ; it 
says better than I can what I love to think.’ 





The Spectator says ‘ the author is a genuine poet.’ 
The Saturday Review notes ‘the ring of genuine and virile humanity.’ 


The Atheneum discusses his ‘realism, that is something more than 
Pre-Raphaelite,’ and praises the ‘ fine and winning kind of Rabelaisian 
heartiness ’ and the ‘ manly and heroic expression of the temper of the 
sufferer.’ 

The Academy :—‘ Powerful, genuine, and manly throughout.’ 

The Universal Review :—‘ The real excellence rather consists in the 
kindly philosophy, strong, yet tender withal, which breathes from these 
pages.’ 

The Critic (New York) thinks ‘ Mr. Henley the easy achiever of all 
he essays to do,’ and signals out especially the ‘ jocosery, the grotesquery, 
and daintiness of form’ of the Bric-A-BRAC section. 

The St. James's Gazette :—‘ Wholesome phantasy, wholesome feeling, 
wholesome human affection, expressed in adequate form.’ 

The Scotsman :—‘ The collection is one over which the lover of 
poetry will linger . . . for its natural simplicity and directness of 
feeling, its careful, choice, and harmonious handling of language.’ 

The Glasgow Herald points out the ‘terse and vivid suggestion of 
landscape and natural features . the dignity and beauty of the 
Rondeaus.’ 

The Scottish Leader :—‘ Curiously and memorably vivid, full of deft 
phrasing, and perfectly free from prosaism.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ Horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly 
done, little book.’ 


NV.B.—The American Publishers of Mr. Henley’s Book 


of Verses are Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick ING uP 
LIGHTS AT SRA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 








LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


L O A N & >» © 4, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 








7tODD &@& CO, W REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


SAFE DEPOSIT. 


COMPARTMENTS to LET in the STRONG-ROOM of the SCOTTISH 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
RENT, £1 to £2 PER ANNUM. 
123 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
FRED FLETT, 

/ Vi MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 














IS PECIAL mn OT t¢ =. 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
| VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
| Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 
JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 


AM ties AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
' TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. | 


THE Scots OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly at the cost 

of Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
| deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it 1s resolutely Con- 
| stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
| topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWoopD, Davip Hannay, 
W. E. Hentey, Cosmo Monkuouse, Epmunp Gosse, J. MACLAREN CosBan, 
HuGuH Ha tispurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace Hutcuinson, Rev. Dr. J. G. 
McPuexson, Eustace BaLrour, Wm. ARCHER, Sir GEorGE DovGtas, Dr. 
Fe.kxin, W. B. Yeats, Professor Lewis CAMPBELL, J. M. BARRIE, RICHARD 
GARNETT, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW Lana, and R. L. STEVENSON. | 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JosEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, Lewis Morris, THomas Kern, Sir Georce Otto 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Prt Lasoucnerg, J. A. Froupe, WAt1 
WuitMan, Josern Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Riper HacGarp, Tom Morris, 
HenRIK IBsEN, RopeRT BrowNninG, Professor ROBERTSON SMITH, R. W. 
CocHran-Patrick, M. Cuarcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DUKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvine, and Sir DouGLtas MaciaGan, Knight, M.D. _ ’ 

The sequence of Notes on Scientific Agriculture—Grass Mixtures, Plant Life 
above and below ground, etc.—will be found of practical use by everybody 
interested in the question. : 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


wan OFFICES: 
g THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
142 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 











RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
9 “AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


IFAROLA 


/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. CLARK'S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

Sole Maker— 

DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (oFrposiTE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


TELEPHONE No. 217. 
ARCHIBALD STRANG 
COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD'S ROW. 

{3 DUNDONALD STREET. 














9 INDIA STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
RANCH ’ 8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 





OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
| Stable. LinsEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
| etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Pota- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 





SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT | , 
PRICE LIST 


AND vice 


Save 50 Per Cent. : 
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ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES-— anc 
“DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708, Cor 





REGISTERED OFFICE— rs 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, | = 
LEITH. - 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. sn 
Sole perenne bal “WHITE HEATHER ” PERFUME. 


Printed for the Pro rs by T&A - Cox : c Edinbur h Uni ersit y Pre and Published by Jou x Do 
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BLAIRLODGE> 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. il 
A HIGH-GLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British | 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open a 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 
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AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr, 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





POTTAGE’S KOLA PASTE. 
HEALTH-GIVING AND NUTRITIOUS STIMULANT. 


J. C. POTTAGE’S New Preparations of the Kola Be are found by daily 
experience to possess the VERY HIGHEST DIETETIC QUALITIES. 

For a refreshing Breakfast-Table Beverage it is superior, as a stimulant, to Tea 
and Coffee, or Cocoa, while it does not produce the derangements which sometimes 
follow the free use of these Beverages. 

Persons suffering from Dyspepsia, Bilious or Nervous Headaches, or uncertain 
action of the heart, as also invalids and delicate children, will find the KOLA 
PASTE much more suitable than Tea, Coffee, or Cocoa, while analysis shows that 
it is unequalled for its nutritive properties. 

Clergymen, Students, or Travellers, who require nourishment and healthy 
stimulus in a concentrated form, will find great benefit from the use of KOLA in 
the portable form of KOLA CHOCOLATE CAKE, as its remarkable sustaining 
properties under physical and mental strain have been often tested. In Jars at 1s., 
2s., and 3s. 6d. each; by post 3d. and 6d. extra. The KOLA CHOCOLATE for 
eating, 1s. per Box ; by post 1s. 3d. 





JOHN C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 
t17 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 
And 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 





24 FREDERICK STREET 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHERS, 


Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 


SPECIALITIES. 


4-feet Walnut (Complete) Bedroom Suite, ee ee i - £1 
6-feet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates in back (and fully fitted), £16 10 
Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, Lady's 
and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, thoroughly upholstered and 
covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, . . . «. . + £1610 


Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 


24 FREDERICK STREET, 


will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 





FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 








610 | 





by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


7] 


——————————asr 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 




















CRANSTON 


Sole Makers. 


& ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 





Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. 


THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best WooLs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
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Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 





7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 
9 99 ——— by 7 ” 6 in... 


9 _ Beary, 9 ” 
10 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, «© 
FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


PRICE PRICE 
- £016 9 I2ft.——by 9ft.. . . £19 6 
° 12 ,,——by 10,,6inn . 25 6 
1i2,,——by12,, ... 2 
na iiisn +» « « & 
15 ,, —— by 12,, 3 
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47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 


Published by JoHN DouG.as, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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